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Every Ounce A Man's Whisky/ 


The Favorite Premium Straight Whisky 
In the United States! 


For five straight years Early Times has been the favorite 
straight bourbon in Kentucky—the bourbon capital of the 
world. Now its popularity has spread so widely that it’s become 
the favorite premium straight whisky in the whole United States. 
Taste Early Times yourself and you'll see that such popularity 
is deserved because Early Times is hearty but never heavy— 
all whisky, fine whisky —every ounce a man’s whisky. 


EARLY TIMES 


EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
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48 hours’ pay for 40 hours’ work 


is impossible. Unless— 





YY HEAR the demand often, these days—same 
pay for less work. Sometimes companies agree; 


they are only fooling their workers and themselves. 


Pay is what you produce. What else can it be; 
where else can it come from? Out of profits? 
There are not enough profits to keep American 
machinery modern, and older and older machines 
soon make fewer and fewer jobs. 


There IS one way to do it 
If the workmen themselves demanded more 
modern machines and then used them efficiently, 
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the greater production could pay higher wages in 
shorter hours. 


From 1890 to 1951 a typical American work 
week was reduced from 54 hours to 41 or less, 
while typical wages went up from $9 to $65 a 
week. Machines well used made it possible. But 
now 42% of American machines are old again. 
If American workmen want to continue to increase 
their standard of living, they must forget the 
idea of something for nothing and, instead, 
demand better tools to do a better job. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Paul H. Douglas’ "Real Wages in the_U. S.” 
American Machinist, 11-3-49 





YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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The Metals 
that Fight Disease 


You are looking at war in a hospital room. 
War against cancer. This is a battle for life, 
fought by one of medical science’s newest 
weapons, super-voltage x-ray therapy at 
the Hospital For Joint Diseases in New 
York City. 


You are looking at metals in action on a 
new front of hopeful progress. A switch is 
closed. Copper wire sends 2,000,000 volts 
of electricity surging into the x-ray tube. 
There, brass, lead and copper help change 
this tremendous flood of power into a spit- 
ting charge that shoots waves of x-rays into 
the cancerous target. 


You are looking at one of science’s great 
promises. But it is a promise that could 
not have been made without new and 
revolutionary advances—not only in x-ray 
technology, but in design and engineering 
as well. 


At Anaconda, a far-reaching program of 
research, expansion and improved tech- 
niques is now producing these metals— 
better metals—in a rapidly increasing flow. 
It is producing them in forms which in- 
dustry uses for countless metal products. 
It is making them into electrical wire and 
cable that bring power to factories and light 
to your home... into copper tubing for 
your new plumbing system and into sheet 
copper for your roof and gutters. 


Pioneering and progress . . . in science, in 
industry and in metallurgy—are the very 
heartbeats of America’s way of life. ..a 
way of life that inspires men to dream the 
big dreams and then roll up their sleeves 
and make the dreams come true. 


1S A REGISTERED TRADEMARK S2303A 


s A goa 

PRESCRIBED VOLTAGES for releasing the x-rays of this General Electric Com- 
pany machine are carefully controlled by a system of contacts, terminals, 
switches, and brass and phosphor bronze parts. A spun brass dome, acting 
as a static shield around the transformer, is among the many units made of 
copper and brass supplied by The American Brass Company, an Anaconda 
manufacturing division. 


1,500 POUNDS OF LEAD (lead is another Anaconda metal) are used for 
shielding against the deadly rays. Today, defense needs must have first call 
on the nation’s industrial facilities. But Anaconda is developing new sources 
of metal-bearing ores and improved methods of mining and manufacturing 
to meet increasing demands of science and industry. 


300 MILES OF COPPER WIRE are used by General Electric in this transformer 
that steps up a comparatively low voltage to 2,000,000 volts. This is made 
possible by such new developments as synthetic insulations. Among these is 
Vitrotex,* a new type of magnet wire insulated with glass...and developed 
by the Anaconda Wire & Cable Company. * Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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of Metals 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, vanadium, 
selenium, manganese ore, ferromanganese and superphosphate. 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze and 
other copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, 
forgings, stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 











The March of the News 





Double feature. For months politician 
Harry Truman has joked about the Re- 
publican he would most like to campaign 
against—politician Robert Alphonso Taft 
. . . and Taft feels much the same way 
about Truman. 

Last week their 
with a bang. 

Neither man was running for office in 
1952 (Truman chose not to and Taft 
didn’t get the chance), but each was in 
the midst of rough-and-tumble cam- 
paigning The issue between them: 
the Truman record That record is 
as horrible to Taft as it is wonderful to 
Truman From now until Election 
Day both men intend to say so—names 
and all. 

The American voters settled down to 
enjoy something rare in presidential poli- 
tics—a rousing double feature Gen- 
eral Eisenhower vs. Governor Stevenson 
remained the main event But there 
was a chance that the second attraction— 


wishes came true— 


President Truman vs. Senator Taft— 
might steal the show. 
“Mr. Republican.” Senator = Tatt 


doesn’t take his nickname lightly 

Although denied his party’s nomination 
for President, he is still “Mr. Republi- 
can” to millions—fans and critics alike. 

To him the issue is a fundamental one: 
Nearly everything the Democrats have 
done for 20 years is bad The peo- 
ple who can undo the damage are Re- 
publicans Last week the Senator 
returned from a quiet postconvention 
vacation and went to work. 

He opened up with a speech in his 
home State of Ohio—a speech aimed in 
large measure at his favorite target, 
Harry Truman Sample quotation: 
“Mr. Truman proposed to spend 85 
billion dollars in this fiscal year and 
85 billion dollars next year . .. The 
only reason he isn’t doing it is because 
his organization is so inefficient it can’t 
manage to get it spent!” 


As he finished he turned to a friend 


and_ grinned . “Well,” he said, “it’s 
started now” Before it is over he 
will carry his personal brand of Republi- 
can campaigning into 19 States. 


“Mr. Democrat.” President Truman 
feels about most Republicans precisely 
the way Senator Taft feels about most 
Democrats . . . To Truman, everything 
his party has done for 20 years is good 

. Turn the country over to Republicans 
and they'll about wreck it. 

Last week, as the Senator opened up, 
the President was getting set .. . He 
was watching the Taft strategy with a 
practiced political eye To visitors 
at the White House, he sounded like a 
man anxious to get back into his 1948 
role of “give-‘em-hell Harry.” 

It wouldn't be long now Political 
staff members were working on travel 
charts for an 8,500-mile tour . . . Ahead 
of the President stretched a_ typical 
“whistle stop” expedition that would 
have him on the road through the 
climactic days of the campaign . . . He 
will visit 24 States and make between 75 
and 100 speeches between now and No- 
vember. 

Once—if schedules are followed—the 
Taft and Truman paths will cross 
Both will speak at Shenandoah, Ia., on 
October 8 For devotees of Taft- 
vs.-Truman politics, that will be quite a 
day. 


Welcome. Valerian A. Zorin, the man 
who directed the Communist take-over 
of Czechoslovakia, arrived in New York 
last week His new job: Chief Dele- 
gate for the Soviet Union at the U.N. 

To reporters who questioned him 
about world peace he replied: 

“The policy of the Soviet Union is 
clear.” 

As he drove away, a band composed 
of Czechoslovakian refugees struck up 
the Chopin Funeral March. 
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Telephone people know from their ex- 
perience over many years that the telephone 
company is “a good place to work.” 

Wages are good, with regular, progres- 
sion raises. There is a complete Benefit and 
Pension Plan with all costs paid by the 
company. 

The work is interesting, with many 
opportunities for advancement. Last year, 





Good Place to Werk" 


for instance, more than 45,000 Bell Tele- 
phone men and women were promoted to 
higher jobs. 

Telephone people have found respect 
and opportunity in the business. They’ve 
found pleasant associates and fair play; 
significantly, about one out of every four 
new employees is recommended by a 
present employee. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Navy Made AF’s ‘Gadget’... Russian Boats Shadow 
U. S. Maneuvers... Charles Wilson in ‘Ike’ Cabinet? 


Adlai Stevenson is worried by evi- 
dence he is not becoming a familiar 
figure to voters. Feeling around the 
Democratic candidate is that people 
on November 4 may think they are 
voting for or against Harry Truman. 


x kek 


The Democrats, trying to acquaint 
the country with Stevenson, are run- 
ning into money troubles. Campaign 
contributions are so slow that more 
dependence 1s being put on radio, less 
on more costly television. 


x * * 


James McGranery, Attorney General, 
is resisting pressure from aides that 
indictments be sought, before elec- 
tion, for some individuals accused of 
not telling the full truth about rela- 
tions with Communists. The Admin- 
istration prefers this issue not be 
stirred just now. 


e+ 2 -& 


The call sent out by Senator Hubert 
Humphrey to President Truman, ask- 
ing him to come to Minnesota to cam- 
paign, is a signal that Democrats in 
Minnesota are in trouble. 


x k * 


The exuberance with which Senator 
Robert Taft is jumping into the cam- 
paign makes some aides of Dwight 
Eisenhower wonder whether the Sen- 
ator means to take over. Taft is just 
making much the same sort of cam- 
paign he would have made if nomi- 
nated himself. 


x * * 


Governor Earl Warren of California 
is not enthusiastic about the 1952 Re- 
publican ticket, largely because of 
Senator Richard Nixon’s name on 
that ticket. The Governor is slow to 
jump into the fight for Eisenhower. 


x «ek 


General Eisenhower continues to be 
gun-shy with newspapermen who 
travel with him in the campaign. The 
reporters, who have voted a strong 


personal preference for Stevenson, are 
not changing their attitudes to date. 


x** 


Harold Stassen, rival of Eisenhower 
for the Republican nomination, wrote 
the Eisenhower speech on labor pol- 
icy. Stassen’s role as speech writer 
is growing. 


x ke * 


Charles E. Wilson, former Defense 
Mobilizer and wartime production 
head, is high on the list for Cabinet 
jobs if Eisenhower should take over 
next January 20. Mr. Wilson is likely 
for Secretary of Commerce. 


x * * 


Robert Lovett, Secretary of Defense, 
is preparing a budget request to Con- 
gress for 45 billion dollars in new 
funds. Congress appropriated 52 bil- 
lion in the current year. Actual spend- 
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ing next year, some of it from money 
already appropriated, will run around 
55 billion. 


x * * 


The U.S. Air Force has a red face as 
a result of the fact that a single tor- 
nado damaged more than 100 of its 
Superbombers—a large part of its 
striking force in event of war. A storm 
did more damage to the Air Force 
than Japan did at Pearl Harbor. 


x * 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway is trying hard 
to turn his Supreme Command in 
Europe into a purely military orgari- 
zation, rather than a sort of political 
high command. During General Eisen. 
hower’s regime, the operation in Eu- 
rope inevitably got tangled in politics 
as pressure developed for the General 
to try for political office. 


x~ * * 


The secret “gadget” enabling pilots 
of the U.S. Air Force to knock down 
Russian MIG’s at a fast rate is 4 
development originally sponsored and 
perfected by the U.S. Navy. The Air 
Force neglected to mention that fact 
when revealing existence of the deadly 
device. 


x * * 


Russian “fishing boats” showed up in 
big numbers off Norway and Denmark 
on recent days as Allied naval opera- 
tions got under way. Like Japanes 
“fishermen” of the 1930s, who showed 
up in the Pacific at all U.S. Navy 
maneuvers, the Communist “‘fishet- 
men” are more interested in carriers 
than in cod. 


x * * 


U.S. fliers find that Russia’s radat. 
being tried out in Korea, is improving 
fast. Enemy planes are making suc- 
cessful interception of U.S. night 
fighters for the first time. Russia, to0, 
is carrying out nighttime surveillance 
of civilian planes in Europe—anothe 
sign that the Red’s radar is moft 
plentiful and better than it was. 
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One of the famous Hilton Hotels . . . 
The Dayton Biltmore Chooses 


Frigidaire Air Conditioning For Ballrooms 


Mr. Fletcher Brumit, Manager of the 
Dayton Biltmore, says: “The Hilton 
Hotels Corporation takes pride in the 
fact that its hotels represent the finest 
in the cities in which they are located. 
That’s why we at the Dayton Biltmore 
choose the finest in refrigeration and 
air conditioning — Frigidaire.” 





Like all Hilton Hotels, the handsome Dayton Biltmore is 
known for its comfort and hospitality. As the latest service 
to its guests, this popular hotel recently installed the most 
modern Frigidaire air conditioning system in their new 
grand and junior ballrooms. 


Four Frigidaire 20 hp. Compressors, (instead of one 
80 hp. compressor) make this system especially flexible, 
cooling either one ballroom or both simultaneously. A 
comfortable atmosphere can be maintained economically 
whether there are 100 or 1000 occupants in the ballroom. 
Another unusual feature is that 50% fresh outside air is 
continuously circulated into the system — keeping the rooms 
free of smoke and food odors. 
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Frigidaire Household Refriger- 
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Frigidaire Dry Beverage Coolers 








‘POR! 


ators are provided in several of 
the hotel’s suites. Some suites 
also have Frigidaire self-con- 
tained Air Conditioners. 





Frigidaire Room Air Condition- 
ers provide coo! comfort for 
guests in rooms and suites. The 
additional revenue soon pays 
for the conditioners, then be- 
comes profit, 


keep soft drinks refreshingly 
cool in the Kittyhawk Lounge 
—which also has Frigidaire bar 
refrigeration. 





Concealed Frigidaire Self-Con- 
tained Air Conditioning units 
maintain comfortable tempera- 
tures the year’round in all the 
hotel’s dining areas. 





A Heavy Duty Frigidaire Com- 
pressor powers the central water- 
cooling system. Many other 
Frigidaire Compressors are in 
the hotel kitchens. 


So whatever your hotel’s refrigeration 
or air conditioning needs — call your 
Frigidaire Dealer. Look for his name 
in the Yellow Pages of your phone 
book. Or write the Frigidaire Division 


FRIGIDAIRE 


of General Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. In 
Canada, Toronto 13, Ontario. Be sure 
to ask, too, for Frigidaire’s free Re- 
frigeration Security Analysis of your 
needs and your refrigeration costs. 





Dependable Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Products for stores, 
offices, hotels, institutions and industrial plants. 


World’s largest builder of railroad air conditioning equipment 








New G-E Rapid Start lamp needs 
no starter, cuts maintenance 







This is good... ie 2 This is better... 





IN THE NEW RAPID START lamp circuit G-E has been General Electric Rapid Start lamps almost instant starting 
able to eliminate the starter required in standard lamps to and smooth, simple operation. 
pre-heat the cathode. For that reason, maintenance is even 


; ; G-E Rapid Start fluorescent lamps are rapidly becoming 
easier, more economical than before. 


available. Many leading fluorescent lighting fixture manu- 


This new General Electric Rapid Start lamp was made facturers are incorporating the new lamps and ballasts in 
possible by two G-E developments: an improved triple-coil their latest equipment. These two newest developments of 
cathode that replaces the double coil in standard fluores- G-E research are another reason why you can expect the 


cent lamps, and a Rapid Start ballast. Together, they give best value from General Electric fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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With six weeks to go, it looks like this: 

Eisenhower: Ahead, gaining, but far from a sure thing. 

Stevenson: Lagging, in need of a push, but far from out of it. 

As of now, odds are on Eisenhower. From now on, the fight will be for 
keeps, with no holds barred. If any candidate is vulnerable, personally or 
otherwise, it is going to hurt. People seem to be in a critical mood. 





Eisenhower problem, in practical terms, is simply this: 

Hold the Dewey States of 1948. That gives 189 electoral votes. 

Add Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio. They lean the Eisenhower way. That 
makes 58 more. The tally now is 247, or 19 shy of the needed 266 votes. 

California, with 32, would put it over. Illinois, with 27, would do it. 
Texas, if there is a real revolt, would turn the trick with 24 votes. 

Big uncertainty: New York, with 45 votes. Dewey's in 1948, doubtful now. 

If New York slips, the Eisenhower problem becomes more difficult. 

















Stevenson problem, on paper, is more Simple. It is this: 

Hold the Solid South. That's 128. Add four Border States other than 
Maryland. That brings it to 167. Add Illinois and it is 194. Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts bring it to’ 216. Add 5 Mountain States, with 19 votes, and you 
get 235, just 31 votes shy of the 266 needed to win. 

California or New York would turn it. Michigan plus Minnesota would give 
the needed votes. Democrats can see all kinds of combinations. 

But: A crack in the Solid South would upset things. 

















It all depends upon whether a real Republican tide is running. 

If it is, Ike will win regardless of anything Democrats do. 

If it is not, Stevenson will go in. Democrats need only to hold. 

Big registrations, big crowds for Eisenhower, the vote for McCarthy are 
indications that a tide may be running. That's really the whole thing. 








in Whoever wins, these conclusions seem to be safe: 
_ Business will be good through much, or all, of 1953. 
e 


Arms spending will reach its peak in early 1955, then hold high. A turn down 
in spending on arms is very improbable before 1954, if then. 

Cost of living will not change much in the year ahead. 

Wage trends, salary trends will be upward. 

There is at least 9 months to a year of high-level prosperity ahead. 
Trends at the moment are upward. Stability, at a high level, will be the main 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


characteristic of the first half of 1953 at least. 


Trouble, however, will develop for a new President at some point. 

Inflation has run, with little interruption, for nearly 15 years. The last 
substantial adjustment in over-all business came in 1938. 

Deflation, recession, is in the cards for the not-far-distant future. It may 
appear in mild form late next year. It seems very probable whenever arms spending 
does turn down substantially. 

The immediate outlook, however, is good, not bad. 





Outlook does not suggest a bear market in stocks. 

Profits, over all, will be in a rising trend through first half, 1955. 

Dividend payments, in total, are rising. Yield on stocks, declining a bit 
relative to bonds, still averages 2.33 points above bonds. 

Cut in excess-profits tax remains probable for next year. 

Background is not one out of which bear markets grow. Yet it does pay to 
be cautious in investing. Prospects vary among industries and companies. The 
value a market places on stocks can shrink as well as increase. 








Bond yields are up somewhat. Bonds seem more attractive as prospect of 
more inflation recedes. Mortgage loans, too, bring a bigger return. 

Property, real estate, at present prices, often seems high. 

Farm land, except in special situations, may be passing its peak in price 
for this inflation period. Older houses are slowly losing value and sometimes 
make a better buy than new houses. New-house prices are firm. 

Suspension of credit controls will bolster the real estate market. 














Price control, for all practical purposes, is likely to end soon, maybe 
early in 1953. Consumer and housing credit, now, is freed from controls. 

Salary controls probably will end before mid-1953. Wage controls will go 
off with salary controls. Goods will become superabundant next year. Problem 
gradually will be to increase purchasing power, not to curb it. 














Taft-Eisenhower promise to cut spending from 79 billions a year to 70 bil- 
lions, then to 60 billions sounds good but may be difficult to fulfill. 

Cuts of that size, if made, will have to center in defense. 

Here's why: Of 79 billions, 58 is defense spending. Of the 58 billions, 52 
is strictly military, leaving 6 billions. Of the 6 billions, 2.3 is down for 
atomic energy, with spending trend up. Foreign economic aid is 2.4. That may 
be cut out. Stockpiling is 1 billion. It might be stopped. 

That's 3.4 billions of possible savings by drastic action. 














Now look at the 21 billion dollars in nondefense spending: 
Veterans are down for 4.5 billions, with trend up as Korean veterans are 
added. Interest costs 6.4 billions, with trend up. Social Security is 2.7 bil- 





lions, with that trend up, too. Farm aid is 1.8 billions, and Eisenhower -has 
promised not to cut that. That leaves around 5 billions for everything else. 
Big spending by Government seems here to stay if defense is kept up. 





Truce still is nowhere in sight. 





War in Korea is growing hotter. 
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THE NEW 











FOR PEOPLE WHO ARE NOT 






EASILY IMPRESSED! 


PLUS 





PLUS-10... The only All-Nylon Cord passenger-car tire! 


F you think all tires are just about alike, prepare 
I yourself for a surprise. For here is a tire that is so 
dramatically superior to any other tire you’ve ever 
owned, it will change all your ideas about tire per- 
formance! 

For the perfect compliment to your car and your 
judgment, see the new Plus-10 Double Eagle at 
your Goodyear dealer’s now! 


PLUS 1—The only passenger-car tire in the world 
with an all-nylon cord body. 

PLUS 2—Goodyear Heat-Tempered Nylon Cords 
make the new Double Eagle 1% to 2 times as strong 
as standard tires. 

PLUS 3—Safety! Over 2,000,000 miles of gruelling 
road tests prove that this is the safest tire ever de- 
signed for a passenger car. 

PLUS 4—26° more nonskid tread thickness gives 
up to 42° more safe mileage than standard tires. 
PLUS 5—Sensational new Resist-a-Skid Tread, an 
exclusive Goodyear development, grips at all angles 


of skid! Quicker on the start, safer on the stop! 
Gives safer, surer traction on wet roads, on snow— 
even on ice. 
PLUS 6—Full, safe traction for life! Exclusive Re- 
sist-a-Skid tread design never needs re-cutting to re- 
store its traction. 
PLUS 7—Welcome comfort! Low-pressure, Super- 
Cushion ride soaks up road shocks, saves wear and 
tear on the car and you. 
PLUS 8— New Scuff Rib protects white sidewalls 
when you scrape the curb. 
PLUS 9—Extra beauty! Gleaming whitewall con- 
trasts with diamond-sculptured, jet-black shoulders. 
PLUS 10—Value! With all the advantages of the 
exclusive Resist-a-Skid Tread, the nylon cord body, 
this tire costs only about 5% more than ordinary 
premium tires made of rayon! 

And ... with Goodyear’s New LifeGuard Safety 
Tube the New Plus-10 Double Eagle tire is blowout- 
safe and puncture-safe! 


GOODFYEAR 


PLUS-10 DOUBLE EAGLE 


Double Eagle, Super-Cushion and LifeGuard, T. M.’s——The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 








For Passenger Cars, Diesel Locomotives 


and now FREIGHT CARS 



















































Complete dependability, proven by day- 
in day-out performance, has characterized 
Hyatt Journal Boxes on Passenger Cars and 
Diesel Locomotives. 


Now, Hyatt is offering a new roller bearing 
journal box for freight service, employing 
the same features that have resulted in coast 
to coast preference for Hyatt journal boxes 
on passenger cars and diesel locomotives. 

Free lateral, a unique Hyatt design ad- 
vantage, allows freedom of axle movement 
through the bearing, thus cushioning shocks, 
minimizing wear on wheels and truck parts, 
and insuring against damage to lading. 

No press fits to break when removing 
boxes for inspection. 

Reduced invento‘yy is possible because 
spare axles and wheels need to be fitted 
with only inner races and spacer sleeves. 

Straight radial rollers of generous 
size provide for maximum load-carrying ca- 
pacity and longer usable life. 

Simplicity of design permits examina- 
tion of all box and bearing parts with ut- 
most freedom. 

For further information, write to Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Harrison, New Jersey. 
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RUSSIA CAN BE HIT 
FROM TWO SEAS 


Heart of Soviet 


U.S. Navy has the power to 
punish Russia in a. giant pincer 
if war comes. Full-dress maneu- 
vers, now on, show the way. 

Sea power in the Mediterrane- 
an and North Atlantic can mount 
a two-pronged attack far back 
of the Iron Curtain. 

It's only three hours from flat- 
top to Moscow, as the bombers 
fly. Fleets in two seas muke Rus- 
sia an accessible target. 


FROM STAFF CORRESPONDENT WITH 
U.S. FLEET IN NORTH SEA 

The heait of Russia lies within 
three hours’ flying time of carrier 
forces in this sea. To the south, in the 
Mediterranean Sea, other carrier 
forces are capable of hitting Russia’s 
heart within three hours of an order 
to strike. 

Naval maneuvers in the North Sea, 
the first since World War II, reveal how 
vulnerable Russia is to attack with atomic 
weapons. Carriers, floating mobile air 
bases in the great naval task forces, 
bring the.power centers of Russia within 
range of jet bombers. 

Some of those centers are less than 
1,000 miles away—the same distance as 
from New York to Minneapolis. Others 
are no more than 1,300 miles away, 
about as far as from New York to Dallas. 

It is from the sea that Russia appears 
most vulnerable. Only the seas can carry 
floating air bases able to send atomic 
weapons to the very doors of Russia’s in- 
dustry and its oil resources. This is the 
real lesson of the joint Allied training 
operations now being conducted as 
Exercise Mainbrace. 

In the North, units from task forces 
engaged in Mainbrace moved into the 
Baltic Sea during maneuvers just con- 
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Within 3 Flying Hours of Navy Carriers 


ducted. The Baltic is Russia’s front yard, 
the yard in which Russians shot down 
a U.S. military plane 29 months ago. 

In the South, the U.S. Mediterranean 
Fleet stands “on station,” too. This Fleet, 
which always has two or more carriers, 
has operated in the Aegean Sea and 
some units have gone to the Bosporus— 
also right in Russia’s front yard. 

Operations of naval task forces, both 
in the North Sea and in the Mediterra- 
nean, are demonstrating to Russia the 
power of the West. On the sea appears 
no matching power from the Russian 
side. Instead, a vast periphery of coast 
line lies open to attack, with long 
stretches of it largely or completely un- 
defended. 

This coast line is a weakness for Rus- 
sia, however, only so long as control of 
the seas and effective sea-borne striking 
forces remain in the hands of the U.S. 

Riding with the fleet, an observer gets 
the feeling that Russia has not got 
everything going her way, after all. 





‘EXERCISE MAINBRACE’ IN THE NORTH SEA 


The Navy’s big carriers, jammed with 
combat planes, move swiftly through the 
seas off Russia. Around the carriers rides 
an iron ring of battleships, cruisers, de- 
stroyers, submarine killers. They probe 
the sky and water with electronic feelers 
to detect any approaching enemy. They 
bristle with antiaircraft guns that can 
throw up a curtain of deadly proximity- 
fused artillery, fire against attacking 
planes or missiles. 

Up above flies a protective umbrella 
of the carriers’ own fighters, the “chick- 
ens” of the Combat Air Patrol. Far away, 
hiding in the vast spaces of the ocean, 
waits a “sea train” of tankers and supply 
ships. They can resupply the striking 
fleet in a few hours’ time, and send it 
back to hit its objectives from another 
quarter. 

Targets for a carrier task force 
operating against Soviet Russia would 
be plentiful. 

The map on page 15 shows how deep 
into Russia’s heart the Navy’s carrier 


ey oe” 


—United Press 


The carrier packs a double wallop 
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—North American Aviation 


JET BOMBER TAKES OFF 





—Dept. of Defense 


FIGHTERS CLEAR THE WAY 





—Dept. of Defense 


BOMBER RETURNS TO CARRIER 
.- «an air base that can scoot around 
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planes can strike if necessary, from the 
Mediterranean in the south, from the 
North Sea and Norwegian Sea in the 
west. During war, carriers would strike, 
too, from the Barents Sea on the north. 
All Western and Southern Russia, in- 
cluding Moscow itself, thus is within 
range of carrier planes. 

At present, bombers penetrating very 
deep into Russia would be operating at 
their most extreme ranges, and without 
fighter escort during much of the run 
into enemy territory. As the map shows, 
the fighter-escort zone, which is the 
normal area for carrier-plane operations, 
extends into Russia several hundred miles 
from its borders. 

Yet bombers, possibly unmanned one- 
way missile planes such as those now 
being used against Korean targets, could 
and would go far beyond the fighters’ 
range, when hitting the more distant ob- 
jectives is considered worth the probable 
high cost in plane losses. 

In years ahead, new fighters and 
bombers will further extend the carriers’ 
“normal capabilities” zone. 

In any case, the choice and primary 
targets from the Navy’s point of view 
are the submarine, aircraft and missile 
bases that Russia is feverishly building 
and expanding at every good location 
near its coasts. 

These bases are the cradles of Russia’s 
own striking power. In war, the Navy’s 
first job would be to smash these nests 
of the enemy’s air and submarine fleets. 
With enough carriers, the Navy now is 
showing, it can bring these bases under 
a two-pronged pincers attack, from one 
end of Russia to the other. 

Sevastopol, Odessa, Kronstadt, Lenin- 
grad, Murmansk and Archangel are the 
Soviet’s major concentration points for 
submarines and air defense forces. All 
six bases are within range of fighter- 
escorted carrier-plane “sweeps.” So_ is 
the chain of rocket-launching stations 
that Russia has built along the shores of 
the Baltic Sea, from Liibeck, Germany, 
to Leningrad. 

With war, these stations, unless quick- 
ly smashed, would be throwing a murder- 
ous rain of rocket bombs on Norway, 
England, France and other allied coun- 
tries where the United States has its 
land _ bases. 

Alongside the rocket stations stand the 
radar stations, the electronic eyes and 
ears that form Russia’s first line of de- 
fense for its homeland. These too would 
be high-priority targets for the Navy's 
carrier fleets. For, with its outer “radar 
fence” destroyed or badly damaged, 
Russia’s air defense system would be 
much less effective. The Russian hinter- 
land would be an easier, more inviting 
target for both Navy carrier bombers 
and land-based bombers. 


» biggest bombers—the three-engine North 





—————, 





But one of the main features of ca. § [7 
rier attacks is the fact that a Carrier 
task force packs a double wallop. Whey 
the task force hits an area, its first job 
is to gain local air dominance, with yp. 
peated sweeps by flak-suppressing, light 
attack bombers and high-altitude fighter; 
to knock down the enemy’s fighters, 

Then comes the “Sunday punch 
Right on the heels of the fighters and 
attack planes, the carriers can hurl thei 


American Savages now; four-engine 
monsters in years ahead. These big 
planes will be crammed with A-bomh, 
in any future war, and their objective 
will be the enemy’s vitals—his industry 
and transport centers. 

In the South of Russia, the larges 
Russian oil center, Baku, is within 80 
air miles of the Mediterranean, wher 
the Sixth Fleet roams. Oil supply is such 
a vital and immediately important target 
that Baku would be high on the Navy 
target list under any circumstances. 

Other big industrial centers open to 
carrier attack include Rostov, with its 
coal and oil; Stalingrad, the commercial 
center of the Volga region; Kharkov, 
steel producer and home of heavy in 
dustry; Dnepropetrovsk, river and _ rail 
center with big electric-power installa 
tions; Kiev, production point for trac 
tors, other equipment. 

In the North, under the other arm of 
the Navy’s nutcracker, lies Leningrad, 
the Russians’ second largest city. Carrier 
planes, flying in from the vast spaces of 
the Norwegian Sea, can plaster the city 
with atomic bombs. 

Rybinsk, site, of Russia’s largest artifi- 
cial lake and an important river pot 
and lumber town, also is within the 
carriers’ range. Novgorod, Smolensk, 
Minsk are other major industrial areas 
that can be hit. 

Even Moscow, the leading city and 
nerve center of the Russian empire, cat 
be brought under carrier-plane attack. 
With each year’s crop of new, faster, ; 
longer-range carrier planes, the vulner §] 
ability of Russia’s heartland to carrier 
forces is increased. 

For Russia, the spectacle of the 
great U.S. and British carriers maneuver 
ing in the Mainbrace operation offers 4 
pointed lesson. The Russian home tert 
tory, remote and inaccessible by land, 
surrounded by a protective layer @ 
satellite nations, is open and hard to 
defend from the sea. 

As Japan found to her cost, carrie 
task forces can dash in from far away, 
strike their telling blows, get their bomb 
ers and fighters back aboard, and vanish 
in darkness or behind bad-weathet 
fronts. If war ever came, Russia is being 
told, the carriers would be boring i 
from the south, the west and the north 
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WHAT'S ‘McCARTHYISM’ 


Pros and Cons of Bitter Controversy 


‘it important to take sae 





“McCarthyism” is developing into one 
of the major issues of the 1952 campaign 
for the Presidency. The expression itself 
—McCarthyism—was added to the Eng- 
lish language as a result of the contro- 
versial political methods used by Sen- 
ator Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin, 
in his double condemnation of Commu- 
nism and the Democratic Administration. 

Senator McCarthy has won the Re- 
publican nomination for the Senate on a 
landslide vote. If his recovery from an 
operation permits, the Senator is to cam- 
paign actively in a number of States for 
other Republican nominees for the Sen- 
ate, and for the Eisenhower-Nixon 
ticket. McCarthyism, as a result, is a 
live and growing issue. 

What is McCarthyism is a 
subject of bitter dispute. The ex- 
pression has different meanings for 
different people. 

To those who oppose the Sen- 
ator and his methods, McCarthy- 
ism is “character assassination”— 
making damaging charges against 
individuals, under a constitution- 
al cloak of immunity from libel or 
slander suits, without facts or 
proof to back up the charges. His 
methods, they say, endanger civil 
liberties and democratic principles. 
The Senator is described by this 
group as reckless, irresponsible, 
lacking in courage—as one who 
hits below the belt. 

To those who support the Sen- 
ator, McCarthyism is a symbol of 
determined attack against Com- 
munists and Communist sympa- 
thizers in Government. McCarthy, 
himself, calls McCarthyism “the 
fight for America.” His partisans 
regard him as the man whose bull- 
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dog tenacity has prevented the party in 
power from covering up the story of how 
China was lost to Communism, and how 
officials with ties in Communist-front or- 
ganizations or even to the Communist 
Party have held positions of influence 
and power. McCarthy, to his friends, is 
the man who has not let the country for- 
get that the United States has been los- 
ing much of the world to Russia. 

McCarthyism, pro and con, is less than 
36 months old. 

Beginning of McCarthyism came on 
Feb. 9, 1950, when the Senator, in a 
Lincoln Day political speech at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., charged there were Commu- 
nists in the Department of State still 
helping to shape U.S. foreign policy. 





—United Press 


THE MAN WHO STARTED IT 
. « . and became a national issue 


Dispute still goes on over whether Me-. 
Carthy said he knew of 205 or only 57 
State Department employes who wer 
Communists or loyal to the Communist 
Party. 

McCarthy’s charge, regardless of dis 
puted numbers, was a sensation. The 
Department of State denied there wer 
any Communists on the premises. Me- 
Carthy repeated the accusation twice 
more in two days. Headlines grew, 
McCarthy telegraphed President Tn 
man, February 11, charging that approx: 
mately 300 persons had been certified 
to the Secretary of State for discharg 
because of Communism. Only about 8! 
were fired, McCarthy charged, an 
those only “after lengthy consultation 
with the now-convicted _ traitor 
Alger Hiss.” 

The President’s only reply wa 
a press-conference statement that 
there was no truth in what Me 
Carthy said. 

Basis on which McCarthy’ 
charges rested at that time was! 
list of cases compiled by McCw 
thy and his aides from sources thi 
McCarthy has kept confidentid 
McCarthy took his list to the Set 
ate floor February 20; in eigii 
hours, with frequent partisan it 
terruptions, the Senator read sutt 
maries of 81 cases and said the 1 
included the 57 he had previous} 
mentioned. 

All were referred to only b 
numbers. McCarthy resisted 
peated demands that he state 
names publicly from the Senatf 
floor. 

First result of McCarthy’s ca 
paign was immediate formation of 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Natural aptitude, years of study and a talent 
for simplifying the difficult are all essential 
in the jobs of metallurgy and engineering at 
Crucible. That’s because Crucible’s specialty 
steel activities are different from what we 
ordinarily associate with Steel. For Crucible’s 
most usual order often times calls for a most 
unusual application of steel. 

For example, analyze the myriad parts 
that make great organ music possible . . . 
and you'll find Crucible special steels used in 
springs, valves, magnets, 


pumps, tubing, 


CRUCIBLE 





52 years of, Fine stoclmaking 


SIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. 
SANDERSON -HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


AMERICA, GENERAL 


SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. + 


SALES 





a - 
™ 


MBM 
SSS 


OFFICES, 
PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN 








special steels 


take talent, too 


lamps and studs. The list of Crucible special 
steel applications is long — from atomic 
energy plants to precision, surgical instru- 
ments; from television sets to cafeteria 
trays; from juice evaporators to jet engine 
assemblies. 

The range of Crucible’s special purpose 
steels is constantly increasing to meet in- 
Gain from 
more than half century of spe- 
cialty steel leadership . 


at your call. 


dustry’s ever-growing demands. 
Crucible’s 
. . this experience is 


first name in special purpose steels 





OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 


SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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ME Ni ae 


‘McCarthyism’ 
As Senator McCarthy Explains It 





Men inflvential in shaping American foreign policy 
often were in the camp of the Communists. To change” 
policy, men who made it— whether traitors or dupes 
— had to be exposed. 


President Truman apparently considered any attempt 
to expose Communists in Government as “a cheap 
political trick to embarrass him.” The Department of 
State was covering up. The Tydings Senate Committee 
whitewashed those accused by McCarthy. 


«© Norn of came fey ete 





Sar ae 


@ Associations are valid yardsticks for measuring fitness 
of policy makers. “There is no reason why men who 
chum with Communists, who refuse to turn their backs 
upon traitors ...should be given positions of power in 
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"McCarran. At least 1 > poe mang 
have been suspended, or have been indicted, and 
“the 


list is growing from month to month.” 
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five-man Senate subcommittee to in. 
vestigate his charges. Senator Millard 
E. Tydings headed the group. Before 
hearings were completed, McCarthy was 
charging the committee—controlled, 3 
to 2, by Democrats—with preparing g 
whitewash. The committee reported Mc. 
Carthy had dressed up old investiga. 
tion reports to get his list and that “he 
had no facts to support his wild and 
baseless charges.” 

McCarthy charged that Owen Latti- 
more, a professor at Johns Hopkins 
University, was an architect of the U.S, 
policy in the Far East which had led to 
the loss of China, and that Lattimore 
was an important Soviet espionage 
agent. Tydings’ report held he was 
neither. Two years later, the Senate In- 
ternal Security subcommittee, directed 
by Senator Pat McCarran, said Latti- 
more had long been “a conscious articu- 
late instrument of the Soviet conspiracy’ 
and recommended that a grand jury in 
vestigate whether Lattimore committed 
perjury in his testimony before the Me- 
Carran committee. 

Lattimore’s case has been one on 
which McCarthy had said he would 
stand or fall. 

Loss of China figured heavily in Me- 
Carthy’s attacks. Many of his charges 
concerned people who took part in mak- 
ing or carrying out U.S. policy toward 
China during the war and after. 

John Stewart Service, political adviser 
in China during the war, was accused of 
pro-Communism by McCarthy. State De- 
partment boards had repeatedly cleared 
Service. Months after the McCarthy 
charges, the President’s Loyalty Review 
Board reversed the State Department 
ruling and Service was dismissed. 

Some among those charged by Mc- 
Carthy have resigned or been suspended. 
Still others remain in the diplomatic 
service, with ranks up to minister and 
ambassador. 

Alger Hiss figured incidentally in some 
of McCarthy’s allegations. Frequently 
McCarthy suggested that people he ac 
cused of being Communists in the State 
Department might have been drawn 
there and kept there by Hiss’s influence. 
He attacked Hiss as part author of the 
Yalta Agreement which Jed to China's 
treaty giving Russia a dominant position 
in China. At least once, McCarthy im- 
plied he had a part in detecting Hiss 
by saying; “We got Alger Hiss out . . .” 

Hiss’s influence in the State Depart- 
ment was undeniably strong. He held a 
high position, and was highly respected 
until his role of supplying Russian 
agents with documents was discovered. 
But Hiss had been detected, indicted, 
and eonvicted of perjury before Mc 
Carthy made the speech that launched 
McCarthyism. 
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Gen. George C. Marshall was strongly 
attacked by McCarthy, nearly 18 months 
after McCarthyism was born. The Sena- 
tor used 60,000 words to trace for the 
Senate his own outline of Marshall’s in- 
fuenges as a general, as head of a mis- 
sion which sought to bring about a coali- 
tion government, including Communists, 
in China, and as Secretary of State. 
McCarthy charged Marshall’s actions 
amounted to advancing the Soviet cause. 
Paul G. Hoffman, Republican who ad- 
ministered the Marshall Plan, recently 
termed McCarthy’s charges “fantastically 
false.” 
McCarthy's activities made him one 
of the most highly publicized and best- 
finown political figures in the United 
States. Everything he did increased his 
reputation as an anti-Communist. 
What made McCarthy such a na- 
tional figure? 
Communist hunting was an old story 
when McCarthyism caught public imag- 
ination. Congressional committees and 
FBI agents had discovered many ramifi- 
ications of Communism in the Govern- 
ment, in labor unions, in various or- 
ganizations fronting for Communism. 
Congressional discoveries had led to the 
loyalty program, which President Tru- 
man proclaimed in November, 1947, 
after many disclosures of suspect loyal- 
ties. Loyalty boards, to screen employes, 
were set up in the State Department and 
other major administrative branches. 
Nervousness pervaded the public. 
Blockade of Berlin had aroused fears. 
Plans were being made to raise an anti- 
ommunist army under the newly signed 
tlantic Pact. Eleven Communist ring- 
leaders had just been convicted in New 
ork. Hiss had just been convicted. 
Less than a week before the speech 
at launched McCarthyism, the worst 
atom spy of them all—German-born 
laus Fuchs—was arrested. Within weeks 
atter McCarthy’s first charges, FBI 
agents bagged the couriers who had car- 
ied the secrets of atom bombs and hy- 
trogen bombs handed to them by Fuchs. 
China had fallen recently to Commu- 
nism. There was debate whether the 
.§. should recognize the Communist 
overnment. Within a year after Mc- 
arthyism began, the U. S. was in a war, 
ighting against Chinese Communists. 
McCarthy’s charges, repeated often, 
esulted in dramatizing the fear and 
mistrust felt by many people over pol- 
ies and policy makers in power when 
hese events occurred. McCarthy kept 
ammering. He would not let the issue 
tie. Now a national election is at hand. 
cCarthy is pitted at the polls against 
he men in power. What the people 
ink of McCarthyism may have strong 
bearing on whom the voters choose to 
head the Government. 
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‘McCarthyism’ 
As Its Opponents Describe It 


@ Senator McCarthy's charges and his methods “are a 


fraud and a hoax.” McCarthy did not have the names 
of 57 card-carrying Communists and was unable to 
produce evidence of a single Communist in the De- 
partment of State. 


McCarthyism deals in insufficiently documented accu- 
sations. Reputations of innocent citizens have been 
damaged by charges that had little or no basis. 


McCarthy has not discovered a single Communist or 
sympathizer. FBI agents, the House ‘Un-American 
Activities Committee, and the Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee — not McCarthy — have dug out Com- 
munists and Communist influences. 


McCarthy uses. old cases to catch headlines. He also 


s associated himself with detection of Alger Hiss, 
an Wadlei ,and other ee 


, McCarthyism plays into the hands of Communists by 
creating confusion, making it difficult for people to tell 
who is really a Communist, who is not 





Siiniliy’s: ite: dOGid nok uk Wate nomnilllind 
been painted; he changed political parties after being 

as a Democrat; his conduct in running for 
office while he was a circuit judge was criticized by 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 
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Who's on Ike’s First Team 


Adams, Vandenberg, Carlson, Seaton at Top 


The Eisenhower campaign is 
no one-man show. A corps of 
skilled political experts keeps 
things moving. 

Dewey men, Taft men, the 
original “I like Ike’ men and 
men who are newcomers to big- 
league politics form his planning 
staff. 

Here is a roster of the men be- 
hind the candidate—a group 
you'll hear more of if ‘‘Ike’’ 
moves into the White House. 


ABOARD EISENHOWER’S 
CAMPAIGN TRAIN 

On this campaign train, moving 
from the Midwest to the East and 
South, are to be found the men who 
will be the White House insiders if 
Dwight Eisenhower becomes Presi- 
dent. Here may be found the Repub- 
lican brain trust of the next four years. 

Most of the men around “Ike” were 
active in putting over his nomination. 
Supporters of Senator Robert A. Taft still 
are outside the inner circle, but they will 
move closer to the center of things as the 
campaign rolls on. 
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CHAIRMAN SUMMERFIELD 
. local contacts 
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GOVERNOR ADAMS. 
. . . the man to see 


Top man gg the Eisenhower board of 
strategy is Sherman Adams, Governor of 
New Hampshire. Adams is a shrewd, 
quiet Yankee businessman, the ‘man to 
see if you want to see Eisenhower. He, 
more than any other single person, is 
running the campaign. Eisenhower, the 
amateur in politics, listens with great re- 
spect to the advice of Adams, the pro- 
fessional, and refers to him as “the boss.” 

Also active in running the show on the 
road is Arthur Summerfield, Chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. 
Summerfield keeps constant contact with 
local politicians, and makes appearances 
on the platform with Eisenhower at al- 
most every stop. Adams and Summer- 
field join in calling the plays from the 
quarterback position. 

Adams is known as a moderate con- 
servative who believes the Government 
should offer a measure of security to the 
individual. In foreign affairs, he has the 
same international outlook as Eisenhower. 
Adams was one of the early Eisenhower 
backers and helped put New Hamp- 
shire in the Eisenhower column in the 
primary that first tested Ike’s pull with 
the voters. Later, as Eisenhower's floor 
manager at the Republican Convention, 
he played a big part in the Eisenhower 
nomination. 

Governor Adams can have almost any 
job he wants in an Eisenhower Admin- 
istration, and can be expected to con- 





tinue to exert great influence with the 
General, if the Republicans win. 

Second to Adams in Eisenhower's 
personal campaign organization is a law- 
yer and veteran politician—Ralph Cake, 
of Oregon. Cake is a former Republican 
National Committeeman from his State, 
He helped Wayne Morse get elected to 
the Senate from Oregon, and now finds 
Morse, an original Eisenhower booster, 
cooling off in his enthusiasm for the 
General. 

Cake serves as a trouble shooter for 
Adams. He is likely to show up where 
there is a party squabble, with authority 
to clear it up. Some Republicans are be- 
ginning to complain that Adams and 
Cake, working together, have practically 
taken over Ike’s campaign. Actually, there 
are other important members of the 
Eisenhower team. 

Senator Frank Carlson, of Kansas, is 
one. Carlson is an old friend of Eisen- 
hower’s, and, being also a friend of 
Senator Taft’s, is a handy man to have 
around. It was Carlson who worked out 
the breakfast meeting between Eisen- 
hower and Taft. The Kansas Senator sees 
lots of people, listens attentively to their 
stories, and sends them away feeling 
they have become a part of the Eisen- 
hower “crusade.” 

Two other members of Congress 
have been assigned important jobs on the 

(Continued on page 22) 
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BROTHER MILTON EISENHOWER 
... frank talk 
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Your decisions-faster-with KAROEX 


“Just one moment — I'll give you the answer...” (and he 
knows his decision is going to be right, based on complete, 
accurate data). 

That’s Kardex administrative “fact-power” in action... 
and thousands of progressive companies, in every field of 
commerce and industry, are profiting by it daily. 

You, too, can profit through the finer yet firmer execu- 
tive control Kardex can give you over sales, production, 
inventory and other phases of your business. Kardex not 
only integrates and concentrates related facts for quick 
reference — it signals major items of information in con- 


KARDLOK ... illustrated here with three overlapping 
record pockets selected from a typical Kardex record. 
Blisters formed in the signal mate with die-cuts in the 


venient, bar chart form. You can see...compare...analyze 


...execute...all in a matter of seconds. 

Now, moreover, you can profit by new Kardex develop- 
ments such as Kardlok (see picture below), and by the host 
of engineering improvements embodied in the new Kardex 
Imperial equipment. See for yourself at the nearest Reming- 
ton Rand Business Equipment Center ... or write for free 
folder No. KD 613, Management Controls Reference 
Library, Room 1320, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


record card, permitting quicker, easier setting of signals 
... caliper-accurate positioning of signals ...and positive 
locking of signal settings. 
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Eisenhower staff. One is Senator Fred 
Seaton, of Nebraska, a newspaper pub- 
lisher who was appointed to the Senate 
after the death of Kenneth Wherry. He 
is not a candidate to succeed himself. 
Seaton was a Stassen man in 1948, and 
worked out Stassen’s speaking itinerary 
that year. He now is doing the same kind 
of job for Eisenhower. 

The other is Representative Hugh 
Scott, of Pennsylvania, former Chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. 
Scott gets credit for managing Eisen- 
hower’s recent barnstorming trip through 
the South, where the General was greeted 
with enthusiasm. Scott believes “Ike” can 
crack the South this time, and is working 
out another Southern tour for him. 

A member of Ike’s own family also 
is devoting a good deal of his time to 
the campaign. He is Milton Eisenhower, 


present in person, but he is consulted 
constantly on major policy decisions and 
Dewey people are carefully placed 
throughout the Eisenhower organization. 
Dewey men holding important jobs 
with Eisenhower include the following: 
James Hagerty, who handles the 
General’s press relations. Hagerty is a 
former political reporter for the New 
York Times and former press secretary to 
Governor Dewey. Reporters covering the 
Eisenhower campaign expect Hagerty to 
move up to the job of White House Press 
Secretary if Eisenhower is elected. 
Thomas Stephens, the General’s ap- 
pointment secretary. Stephens is secretary 
of the New York State Republican Com- 
mittee, and has been with Eisenhower 
since “Ike” returned to the United States. 
Gabriel Hauge, director of research 
for Eisenhower’s personal staff. Hauge is 
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SENATORS CARLSON AND SEATON 
. . . people to meet, trips to plan 


brother of the General and president of 
Pennsylvania State College. “Ike” refers 
to him as the “brains of the family.” 
Milton has a long background in agricul- 
ture that is useful when farm problems 
arise. As a brother, he also can talk more 
frankly to the candidate than can mem- 
bers of his staff when ticklish matters of 
policy come up. 

Arthur Vandenberg, Jr., son of the 
late Senator from Michigan, heads the 
Eisenhower administrative staff and has 
a hand in the writing of speeches. He has 
some of his father’s flair for phrase- 
making. As an executive assistant to the 
General, he sits in the inner circle. 

The Dewey influence is continually 
evident as the campaign train moves from 
one “whistle stop” to the next. The New 
York Governor, who swung the nomina- 
tion for Eisenhower at Chicago, is never 
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a former deputy commissioner of the 
New York State Department of Banking 
and is now associated with McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. He is an economist who 
helped write Eisenhower’s farm speech. 

Women are not being overlooked by 
Eisenhower as he stumps the country for 
votes. The General has a staff of women 
of long experience in politics. 

Top people in this group are Mrs. 
Charles P. Howard, who was secretary 
of the Republican Convention; Mrs. Os- 
wald B. Lord, co-chairman of the Citizens 
for Eisenhower group; and Mrs. Roy F. 
Priest, Republican National Committee- 
woman from Utah. Mamie Eisenhower, 
the General’s wife, also is a prominent 
passenger on the campaign train. She 
appears with the General for many of 
his back-platform speeches. 

The women serve a double purpose 


————— 


on this campaign train. They make sur 
that Mrs. Eisenhower meets committe. 
women, wives of Governors, mayors an¢ 
other important people. At the san, 
time, they are trying to plant the ide 
that Ike’s “crusade” to clean up th 
Government is really a women’s crusac 
that must be carried into the home. 

Speech writing is a never-ending jo} 
as the train winds along. Words have ty 
be turned out in bales for the 70 stop; 
the General is making on this tour alone 
For the job of putting these words ty. 
gether, “Ike” relies on a battery of ¢. 
perienced speech writers. 

Stanley High, who once wrote speeches 
for President Franklin D. Roosevelt, js 
helping to write speeches for Eisenhowe,, 
So is Harold Stassen, an experienced po. 
litical campaigner. Stassen had a big 
hand in Ike’s labor speech before the 
AFL last week. Kevin McCann, wh 
served with Eisenhower in Europe and 
wrote a biography of “Ike” called “Ma 
from Abilene,” is also on the speech 
writing staff. Hauge is a mainstay of the 
writing staff. Vandenberg, Carlson an( 
the others chip in with ideas. These me 
are assisted by specialists on various 
subjects, some of whom hop on and of 
the train as their services are needed, and 
others of whom are permanent fixture 
on the writing staff. 

For the full-dress speeches, those de 
livered in auditoriums, from capitol steps 
and from other points away from the 
train, the General sticks closely to the 
script. But, for most of the rear-platform 
train appearances, he talks without notes 

For these occasions, Ike’s _ speech 
writers feed him thousands of written 
words which he bones over at night and 
between stops, but which he turns into 
off-the-cuff, impromptu, personalized te 
marks at the “whistle stops.” He has: 
flair for talking the language of the 
crowds and putting across his personality 
that isn’t there when he reads a speech. 

As the General’s train moves from stop 
to stop, these impressions are building 
up: 

Eisenhower is drawing larger crowd 
at many stops than Dewey drew fow 
years ago. Crowds are warm and friendly 
and young. Often, more than half of the 
listeners at the train stops seem to be 
men and women in their twenties. The 
General addresses many of his remarks 
to young people and often apologizes to 
their elders for devoting so much atter- 
tion to the young. 

As a speechmaker, the General is im 
proving. He is relaxed, talks in homey 
phrases, and gets his points over better 
than he did in the beginning. He makes 
no attempt to match the wit and worl 
pictures of his Democratic opponent, but 
prefers to present himself to the voter 
as a serious candidate with a mission. 
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Put your engineers to work in the Gulf 
South, the dynamic empire served by 
United Gas. Learn why managements of 
so many industries have built new plants 
or expanded existing plants in this area in 


/ recent years. The Gulf South will meet 
/ your specifications for markets, manpower 
/ and materials — and offers you, in addi- 


tion, adequate supplies of the world’s pre- 
ferred fuel, natural gas. 


> There are hundreds of choice plant sites 


“in the more than 460 cities and towns 
served with natural gas from the inte- 
grated system of United Gas. Let us help 
you find the exact location that will serve 
you best, or provide the facts and figures 
to solve your fuel problems. Write our 
Industrial Development Director, P. O. 


G A S Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
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HOW THE VOTERS SWAP HORSES 


Election Returns of Nearly a Century Show the Trends 


Who will win in 1952? A look into the past 
may help you pick the winner. 

The Eisenhower-Stevenson campaign is en- 
tering the crucial phase now. Behind the 
speeches and personal appearances, each side 
is following a ‘master plan’ based upon the 
way Americans have been voting, both - 


President and Congress. 


A clue to whether it will be Eisen- 
hower or Stevenson for President may be 
found in a close look at the voting tides 
of the past. The current of sentiment 
that produces overturns sometimes can 
be spotted and used as a guide 
what lies ahead. 

The lesson of history indicates that 
the party in power, when it loses control 
of the House of Representatives in off- 
year elections, then is likely to lose the 
Presidency two years later, particularly 
if times are not quite so good as before. 
The lesson teaches, too, that once a party 
loses the Presidency it tends to re- 
main out of power for quite a time. 

It is to charts measuring political 
tides that analysts of political trends 
turn for guidance. Louis Bean, eco- 
nomic adviser to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and a recognized au- 
thority on political forecasting, 
places a good deal of stress on a 
political tide chart. Mr. Bean has 
been forecasting political trends for 
nearly 20 years, not from opinion 
polls, but by analyzing evidence of 
shifts in voter thinking and reac- 
tions. 

A master tide chart, used in 
appraising political tides on a na- 
tional basis, is printed for you on the 
following pages. The green line rep- 
resents the proportion of seats held 
by Democrats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Every two years there 
is a national election that chooses 
House members and reveals shifts 
in political sentiment. The black line 
represents the Democratic vote for 
President. The vote is cast every 
four years. 

What you can see from the chart, 
in broad terms, is this: 


to judge 
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A strong Republican tide followed 
the Civil War, lasting through 1872. 

Conflicting tides ran during the pe- 
riod from 1874 to 1892..On one occa- 
sion, in 1876, the Democrats got more 
than a majority ef popular votes but were 
counted out when the election was con- 
tested, and decided by Congress. A big 
rise in Democratic members of Congress, 
and control of the House, came in the 
off-vear election of 1882, however, and 
Cleveland was elected in 1884. In the 
off-year election of 1886, Democrats re- 
tained control of the House but Cleve- 
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REGISTERING TO VOTE IN 1952 
Which political tide is running this year? 


The way voters choose between Democrats 
and Republicans follows a set pattern in the — 
past. A study of off-year elections provides a 
tip on the vote for President. The problem is ‘o — 
fit in 1948. Did it break the pattern? Here is 
an analysis of 1952, based on a study of vot- 
ing tides made by one of the top election 
- forecasters in America. 


land lost out on electoral votes in 1888, 
although he won more popular votes than 
his opponent. 

A Democratic tide was _ indicated 
in 1890. In that year, the Democrats 
won control of the House by a big ma- 
jority. In the presidential election ot 
1892, Cleveland came back to the White 
House, bearing out the indication that 
the party capturing control of the House, 
by an off-year election victory, goes on 
two years later to win the Presidency. 
This same indicator worked two years 
later, in 1894. 

The long Republican tide that 
set in with the election ot 1896 was 
signaled in 1894. In that year Re 
publicans captured the House on a 
landslide basis after the depression 
of 1893. McKinley came in with 
the election of 1896. Republicans 
then held the Presidency through 
1912. 

A tide running to Democrats 
showed up in 1910. In that off-year 
election, Republicans lost control o 
the House and Democrats gained 
control. Two years later they went 
on to win the Presidency under 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Another Republican tide was 
revealed by the 1918 election. Demo- 
crats in that year lost the House to 
the Republicans, after barely retain- 
ing control in 1916. The 1920 elec 
tion then swept the Democratic 
Party from the White House. Repub- 
licans took over, holding the Presi- 
dency through 1932. 

The Democratic tide that has 
run so long was signaled in 1936. 
In that year the Democrats came 
within a hair’s breadth of winning 4 

(Continued on page 26) 
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He'll package your future in 


“y class...with Wyandotte’s help! 





Gayner Glass Works, pioneer maker of 
carboys and other glass containers, has 
been a Wyandotte Chemicals customer for 
over 50 years 





Even more of tomorrow’s goods will be “wrapped 
in glass,” according to Mr. Lewis F. Gayner. His 
company’s markets — for glass carboys, jugs, bottles 








y to hold drugs, oils, chemicals, wines, juices — are 
expanding steadily. 

Progress in glass, as in so many industries, goes 

1888. hand-in-hand with chemical progress. Wyandotte, 

than for instance, has had to be able to meet Gayner’s 

rapidly increasing needs for soda ash, a vital glass 

‘cated ingredient. And just one chemical improvement has 


cut Gayner’s material costs 11% . . . improved 
his product! 


ocrats 


3 ma- 

mot Directly or indirectly, every industry depends on 
White chemicals. For over 62 years, Wyandotte has been 
| that a leading source of basic and organic chemicals, 
louse, specialized cleaning products, and helpful technical 
. on service. For any of these, write — Wyandotte 
ency. 


Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. 


years Offices in Principal Cities. 
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Here, gallon glass bottles are coming off Gayner’s glass battery cases, made with Constant, skilled research by top chem- 
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majority of House seats in the election. 
Republican deaths enabled Democrats 
to gain control and to organize the House 
that was chosen that year. In 1932, 
Herbert Hoover was defeated and Re- 
publicans have been out of the White 
House ever since. 

It is at this point that analysis of 
trends leading up to the 1952 election 
really starts. 

The high point of Democratic strength 
came in 1936. In the election of 1942 
the House almost was overturned but it 
did remain Democratic. President Roose- 
velt then was re-elected to a fourth term 
in 1944, by a much reduced popular 
majority. 
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A Republican tide was indicated in 
1946 when the Democratic House was 
overturned and Republicans gained con- 
trol. That was a year of postwar setback 
in business and a year in which people 
were irritated by many things. Past ex- 
perience suggested that the 1946 vote 
would signal a Republican victory in 
1948 that would have ended the period 
of Democratic rule and brought a Re- 
publican to the White House. 

Harry Truman, however, defeated 
Thomas Dewey. The House again was 
Democratic. 

Here the second phase of the fore- 
casting formula used by Louis Bean en- 
ters into calculations. The formula sug- 


m= 1894-1908 == 
REPUBLICAN 
TIDE 




















gests that people are not likely to turn 
out a President when times are good. In 
1948 there was general prosperity. Good 
times, according to this theory, offset the 
desire for change indicated in 1946. 

In 1950, the country again returned a 
Democratic Congress. The proportion of 
seats held by Democrats slipped some- 
what, but no more than normal for the 
party in power during an off year. 

Now, 1952 elections are near at 
hand. Times are very good. People are at 
work. Under the formula for forecasting 
Louis Bean uses, signs point to a Demo- 
cratic victory on November 4. These 
signs, he feels, are bulwarked by election 
votes in Maine, and primaries in Michi- 
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gan and Colorado that showed no great 
shift in pattern of voting when compared 
with 1948 or 1950. The signs were upset, 
however, by the landslide for Joseph 
McCarthy in Wisconsin. That landslide 
suggested that people may have a grudge 
against somebody even if times are good. 

The Bean formula, applied to 1952, 
at this point gives the edge to Stevenson. 
The big question is whether that formula 
will not apply exactly, because of public 
reaction to war in Korea, to the feeling 
about a “mess” in Washington, to charges 
of Communism in Government. 

That is exactly what some analysts in- 
sist in applying the lessons of the past to 
probable voting in the present. 
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A view of some analysts running coun- 
ter to that of Louis Bean is that 1946 
really did indicate the Democratic tide 
was running out. This view is that 1948 
was a “sport” among elections—the ex- 
ception that proves the rule. Yet 1950 
tended to confirm the Bean formula 
rather than to back up those who con- 
sider 1948 a fluke election. 

A reading of charts, with no attention 
to other factors, suggests that 1952 read- 
ily can be a Democratic year. 

This interpretation is supported some- 
what by the voting of November, 1950. 
In that year, war in Korea was under 
way. Draft was heavy. Taxes were being 
increased sharply. Yet the public went 
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to the polls and returned a Democratic 
Congress. 

Republicans, after reading the election 
charts, are concluding that they can take 
nothing for granted this year. If they are 
to win, it will be against a long Demo- 
cratic tide and against a good many les- 
sons from past experience. Those same 
lessons of the past explain why Demo- 
crats refuse to be discouraged when polls 
suggest that only a minority of voters 
show an intent to vote for Adlai Steven- 
son against Dwight Eisenhower. 

The unanswered question is whether 
war, charges of corruption, attacks on 
Communism will offset prosperity as an 
influence on voter minds. 
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THE SOUTH IN REVOLT 


A Real Chance for ‘Ike’ in Texas, Louisiana 


TEXAS 
24 Electoral Votes 








LOUISIANA 
10 Electoral Votes 





AUSTIN, TEX. 

The ticket of Eisenhower and Nixon, 
as of now, has a good chance of carrying 
Texas. The revolt against Stevenson and 


Sparkman turns out to be real, not 
synthetic. 
Old-line Democrats all across the 


State are turning to Eisenhower. Gover- 
nor Allan Shivers is swinging the State 
Democratic organization behind him. 
Democratic Party workers are teaming 
up with Republican Party workers in an 
effort to put the State in the Republican 
column for the first time since 1928. 

There is no lack of money behind the 
Eisenhower ticket. Big contributions are 
coming in from oil operators and other 
businessmen. 

Texas, with its 24 electoral votes, is a 
rich prize. Only five States hold more 
voting strength. 

Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn, 
who is carrying the fight for Stevenson, 
is having to start from scratch to build a 
Stevenson organization. 

Money is not too much of a problem 
to the Rayburn forces, as many of the 
same businessmen who are contributing 
to Eisenhower are playing it safe and 
donating to the Stevenson campaign too. 

The important thing is that the Demo- 
cratic Party organization in Texas is 
tearing apart. The bulk of the party ma- 
chinery is going over to Eisenhower. 

Price Daniel, the State Attorney Gen- 
eral and Democratic nominee for Tom 
Connally’s seat in the U.S. Senate, is 
linked with the Eisenhower campaign. 
Roth he and Governor Shivers, who is up 
for re-election, are running on the same 
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Will the Republicans crack 
the Solid South this year? 

It can happen. 

The revolt among traditional 
Democrats is real, not just talk. 
It is sharpest in two States— 
Texas and Lovisiana—with 34 
electoral votes, combined. In 
each, old-line Democrats, party 
regulars, are leading a switch 
to Eisenhower. 


ticket with the Stevenson electors. But 
they have cross-filed, and are also on 
the ticket with the Eisenhower Republi- 
can electors. 

The effort to get a third ticket in the 
field, in the name of a “Texas Demo- 
cratic Party” pledged to Eisenhower, 
was turned down by the courts. So the 
contest is clear-cut, Democratic vs. Re- 
publican. 

Recently the Eisenhower men have 
been making all the noise. Eisenhower 
Democrats are busy setting up a State- 
wide organization, putting the old Demo- 
cratic organization to work for a Re- 
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DEMOCRAT RAYBURN 
. starting from scratch 


What's wrong? Two things, 
principally—“‘tidelands oil and 
Trumanism.” 

One of the editors of U. S. 
News & World Report went into 
Texas and Louisiana to exam- 
ine the situation. He talked 
with political leaders and ordi- 
nary voters. Following are his 
reports from the two key States 
in the Southern revolt. 
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publican nominee. Republicans move in 
and out of the scene, raising money for 
the national campaign, distributing 
literature and buttons. Many a_ top 
Democrat in Texas wears an “I Like 
Ike” button. 

All through the State, people talk 
about Eisenhower. Everybody knows 
him, and there is a high regard for him, 
as a general and as a man. Some regard 
him as one of the home folks, since he 
was born in Texas. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, the big newspapers are sup- 
porting him. Stevenson is not well 
known. 

The Democratic breakaway came into 
the open when Governor Shivers, after a 
conference with Stevenson in Spring- 
field, Ill., declared that the Democratic 
nominee had turned his back on Texas's 
claim to offshore oil fields. After that, 
the Texas Governor would have no part 
of the Democratic national ticket. 

Some say the Governor decided that 
even before he went to Springfield. 

The Texas Democratic Convention 
angered over “tidelands” oil and other 
issues, called on party members to vote 
and work for Eisenhower. The Eisen- 
hower campaign is moving under power- 
ful auspices. 

Actually, the “tidelands” issue, in and 
of itself, may not be too important with 
rank-and-file voters. But that issue in- 
volves State pride, on which Texas has 
a low boiling point. 

It all ties in with a widespread feel- 
ing against “Trumanism,” and what the 
State convention denounced as an effort 
in Washington to impose the “arbitrary 

(Continued on page 30) 
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From Board Room to Class Room 


Wharton School offers Soledtion to 
the Problem. of Solving Problems 


PROGRAM: The Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania conducts two Refresher Courses 
for executives, devoted to the study of management problems and policies. 





RESULTS: Executives from all walks of production and administrative management have found that 
Wharton’s “School of Experience” is a quick and valuable aid to increased efficiency. 


Business management is sending senior and junior executives to the 
Wharton Refresher Programs. 


METHOD: Wharton’s policy of combining practice and The second course is designed to meet the needs of 
theory has long made it a key source to industry of industrial engineers, job analysts, oflice systems supervisors, 
soundly trained executive personnel. Industry itself is methods and time study specialists, training and personnel 
now going “back to school” at Wharton for the directors. 
Refresher work for the last two weeks in June. Selected methods, techniques and problems relating to 
The two Refresher Courses are known as The Executive increasing productivity and reducing costs in the office and 
Conference on Administrative Policies and Problems — and in the factory are presented by management to management. 
The Refresher Course on Werk Simplification and Meas- The courses are planned for executives who are con- 
urement in the Office and Factory. cerned with existing problems and the newest techniques 
The first Refresher Course is designed to meet problems in solving them . . . who seek the benefits of an exchange 
of policy rather than procedures and techniques. It is in opinions and a pooling of experience .. . who have 
directed primarily toward men who are concerned with top- specific problems of their own and are anxious to test their 
rung administrative responsibility and with coordination own procedures in solving them. 
of activities. There are no scholastic prerequisites, but each applicant 
A problem in finance, for instance, may lead directly to should be in a position to apply the principles and tech- 
a problem in production efficiency, procurement, or per- niques to his own company. Advanced registration is re- 
sonnel —and the final solution may involve many complex quired, and applications of qualified conferees are accepted 
phases of administrative and production management. on a limited basis in the order received. Fees are nominal. 


Following is a sampling of subjects which were covered 
in the 1952 Executive Conference on Administrative Poli- The Full Term Course 


cies and Problems: The Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, as part 


The treasurer and controller as coordinators ... A com- of its regular undergraduate 4-year course leading to a 
mercial banker looks at his customers... Fiscal and finan- B. S. in Economics and its graduate courses leading to an 
cial ‘factors behind the economic outlook ... Competition M. A., also conducts full-length course classes in manage- 
... The economics of pricing . . . Managerial approach to ment problems, solutions and case histories. In this curri- 
marketing problems... The chief executive and the budget culum, business management brings to the student actual 
... General application of statistical controls .. . The com- problems. Because the correct solution of these situations 
pany economist ... Sales forecasting ... Human relations often requires a vast “frame-of-reference” encompassing 
... Public responsibility of management . .. Human en- many other fields of knowledge, this case history method 
gineering . . . Wage and salary controls . . . Centralization has been found especially valuable in broadening the 
versus decentralization . . . Negotiation and arbitration. student’s experience. 


° J & L, in a manner similar to that of the Wharton School, is also conducting 





refresher courses —in the advanced science of cutting metal. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Management of an Enterprise, Balderston, Brecht, Karabasz and Riddle, Prentice-Hall, °49 . . . Economics of American Industry, Alderfer and Michl, 
McGraw-Hill, °42 . . . Administrative Action, Newman, Prentice-Hall, °51. 
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and arrogant” will of the Federal Gov- 
ernment upon the people. 

Even so, the job of turning Texas to 
the Republicans will take some doing. 

Only twice has Texas deserted the 
Democrats in major elections. In 1859, 
Sam Houston bolted the Democratic 
Party and got elected Governor as an in- 
dependent with support of the Know- 
Nothing Party. In 1928, Texas gave its 
electoral votes to Republican Herbert 
Hoover for President. 

In 1948, despite all the wrangling 
over civil rights, Texas stayed with 
Harry Truman, 2 to 1. The States’ Right- 
ers got 9 per cent of the vote, and the 
Republicans 24 per cent. The Republi- 
can name has been anathema in Texas. 

Two big minority groups can be im- 
portant in the Texas decision. 

Qualified voters of Mexican descent 
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SHIVERS OF TEXAS 


... “tidelands’” did it 


number an estimated 150,000 or more. 
Many of these will not vote. Of those 
who do, 30,000 to 40,000 often vote as 
they are told by a few men in whom they 
have confidence. These votes are ex- 
pected to turn to Stevenson. 

Negroes qualified to vote are esti- 
mated at 150,000 to 175,000, and more 
than 100,000 may vote. At the moment, 
informed Negro leaders predict that most 
of them will go for Stevenson. 

Mexican and Negro voters could pro- 
vide the margin that will decide the out- 
come in Texas. That outcome, as of now, 
is highly uncertain. 


BATON ROUGE, LA. 


In Louisiana, a million voters are reg- 
istered as Democrats. Fewer than 2,300 
as Republicans. Yet the November elec- 
tion, at this stage, looks close. 
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There is a real question whether Ste- 
venson can get the State’s 10 electoral 
votes. The consensus of editors, poli- 
ticians, parish leaders and plain voters is 
that Eisenhower has a fighting chance. 

Democrats are sharply divided. Ste- 
venson men are saying little. Eisenhower 
men are doing a lot of talking. Wealthy 
Democrats are putting money into the 
Eisenhower campaign. 

As in Texas, “Trumanism” and “tide- 
lands” oil are favorite talking points 
among the oilmen, Democratic politi- 
cians and others who are campaigning 
across the State for Eisenhower. 

The decisive group in November will 
be the 49.4 per cent of Louisiana voters 
who went over to the States’ Rights 
ticket in 1948. These votes took the State 
away from Harry Truman, who got 33 
per cent. Republicans won 17.6 per cent. 





-—Wide World 
KENNON OF LOUISIANA 
. . . kind words for ‘Ike’ 


Eisenhower can carry Louisiana if he 
can hold the Republican votes that 
Thomas E. Dewey got in 1948, and win 
two thirds of the States’ Rights voters. 

Stevenson will win the State if he gets 
just a little more than one third of the 
States’ Rights vote to add to the votes 
that Truman got in 1948. 

As an organization, the old States’ 
Rights party is dead. But many of its 
former leaders are carrying on, and 
fighting this year for Eisenhower. 

Those who know Louisiana politics 
best say that Judge Leander Perez will 
lead the fur trappers and shrimp fisher- 
men of the Gulf Coast parishes of Saint 
Bernard and Plaquemines to Eisenhower. 
Four years ago, 94 per cent of Plaque- 
mines voters backed the Judge in his 
support of the States’ Rights candidates. 
What will happen to the other States’ 
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Rights parishes in 1952 is less clear, 
Some may go to Eisenhower. 

Opinions differ as to the dominant and 
controlling issues. Editors, businessmey 
and some of the top politicians say it js 
“tidelands” oil. The parish politicians, 
who are closer to the average voter. 
say most people neither understand nor 
care much about “tidelands.” These poli. 
ticians think that ordinary voters are 
moved by an aversion to Truman and 
the feeling that Stevenson is linked to 
the President and his policies. 

Nevertheless, the “tidelands” squab. 
ble is important, because it had much to 
do with splitting the Democratic organi. 
zation. It was right after Stevenson indi- 
cated that he favored federal owner. 
ship of these lands that the Democratic 
organization started to unravel. 

Seven of the 10 electors on the 
Stevenson ticket resigned. Governor 
Robert F. Kennon began to say kind 
words about Eisenhower, and promised 
to co-operate with anti-Stevenson Demo- 
crats. 

Despite all that, there are some strong 
influences in Stevenson’s favor. 

About 97,000 Negroes are registered 
to vote in Louisiana, and Negro leaders 
estimate that 70 to 80 per cent of those 
who vote will go for Stevenson. 

Among the white people, long-term 
tradition is on Stevenson’s side. Ordi- 
narily, Louisiana voters will resolve all 
doubt in favor of voting Democratic. 

The names of Stevenson electors will 
appear on the ballot under the rooster 
emblem, the historic symbol of Louisi- 
ana Democrats. In 1948, the rooster 
stood above the names of States’ Rights 
electors, and Truman’s were designated } 
by a donkey, unfamiliar in Louisiana. 

There is to be no cross-filing of candi- 
dates. Democratic State nominees cat 
not be adopted by Republicans. Thus, 
those voting for Eisenhower must split 
their ballots, or else vote for Republicans 
for Congress as well as for President. The 
ballot arrangement, with only two tickets 
in the field, gives Stevenson a break that 
Truman did not have in 1948. 

In New Orleans, where 25 per cent of 
Louisiana voters live, the regular Demo- 
cratic organization, which ruled the city 
for almost half a century before it was 
beaten by Mayor deLesseps Morrison in 
1946, has endorsed Stevenson. It is be- 
ing joined in this by the Morrison organi- 
zation, and Morrison himself probably 
would get enthusiastically into the battle 
if Stevenson would temper his position 
on offshore oil. That could sew up New 
Orleans, and perhaps swing the State to 
Stevenson. 

As it is, Stevenson cannot be at all 
sure. In Louisiana, as in Texas, he has 
a revolt on his hands. Tradition could go 
by the board in 1952. 
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During the last 20 years a great 
many uncomplimentary things have 
been said about profits. Left Wing 
propaganda has been so successful that 
many honest Americans were actually 
beginning to wonder if maybe there 
wasn’t something evil about profits 
after all. But the answer is plain if we 
understand one of the most important 
functions of profits in our economy. It 
is simply this: 


The chance for profit constantly en- 
courages the development of new and 
improved products. Because of the 
competition for profits, every business 
strives to put out better and more use- 
ful products, with greater efficiency, 


JUST WHAT GOOD ARE PROFITS ? 


at lower prices. (At Union Oil, for ex- 
ample, we’re spending $10,000 per day 
on research—and our competitors work 
just as hard as we do on product im- 
provement. ) 


Because of this essential functign of 
profit the American people have better 
products in greater abundance than 
the people of any other country. As a 
consequence, we enjoy the highest 
standard of living the world has ever 
known. 


It’s not hard to see, then, why the 
profit motive must be preserved. Yet 
present tax policies and government 
controls are discouraging production 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 





by destroying the profit motive. And 
without this incentive we Americans 
cannot possibly show the progress in 
the future that we have shown in the 
past. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of 
Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a dis- 
cussion of how and why American business 
functions. We hope you'll feel free to send 
in any suggestions or criticisms you have 
to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil 
Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 
17, California. 
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Push Buttons Get Into War: 
Meaning of Korea Missiles 


Pilotless planes used against 
Chinese are just among the first 
of guided missiles. 

Era when war really reaches 
the push-button stage seems in 
sight. First missiles used against 
Chinese are just samples, highly 
effective and accurate—but only 
the early models. 


Navy fighter planes, manned only 
by mechanical contrivances with tele- 
vision eyes and electronic brains, are 
flying off carriers near Korea and 
landing on enemy Chinese 150 miles 
away, blowing them and their posi- 
tions to smithereens—all with no loss 
of American lives. 

This is a new application of missile 
equipment that seems obsolete to the 
experts, but is still rather strange and 
awe-inspiring to the average person. 

Navy’s robot aircraft are only 
“primitive” guided missiles, in the mod- 
ern airman’s opinion. They are not going 
to bring the war in Korea to a sudden, 
successful conclusion. Fleets of them 
are not available to demolish the Chinese 
Army. If many did swarm out, the much 
faster Russian MIG-15s would shoot 
them down like flies. 

Yet these radio-controlled, mechani- 
cal Kamikazes do represent an important 
step toward push-button warfare. Here’s 
why: 

Reliable. The Navy’s Hellcat robots, 
Grumman F6F carrier fighters left over 
from World War II, show that the United 
States has television guidance and con- 
trol gear for missiles that is reliable 
enough and simple enough to be used 
in day-to-day operations under combat 
conditions, by ordinary people. It’s op- 
erational, not theoretical. 

Simpler. A team of three officers and 
seven enlisted men launched the first 
of these Hellcats from the carrier Boxer. 
Some years ago, it took the services of a 
roomful of Ph.D.’s to get such gadgets 
going, and they were never too sure what 
was going to happen next. Then came 
the period of using such planes as tar- 
get drones in gunnery practice. But 
only now is the Navy putting live bombs 
on them and flying them off valuable 
capital ships, where equipment failures 
could bring disaster. 
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These missile planes show, too, the 
Navy's progiess in making missile gear 
smaller and lighter. Small but rugged 
equipment is what designers need, for 
faster, better missiles that can carry more 
pay load of explosives. 

A measure of progress in this 
direction is the fact that, when the Air 
Force first used pilotless planes, on 
several raids against Germany in 1945, it 
employed big B-17 bombers. The Navy’s 
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rects the Hellcat from the carrier to jj 
target, can be many, many miles awa 
when the robot flips over and starts dow, 
on its last, deadly dive. Mother planes fo 
earlier radio-controlled bombs had 
stay almost directly above the bomb ; 
guide it to the target. 

A Navy missiles officer sums it all wW 
this way: “The Hellcats show that oy 
missile gear is reliable, easy tc operat 
small in size, accurate, and good at lon 
range. That's progress.” 

It is no secret that the Hellcats, ey 
so, are the “most backward” childre 
in the Navy’s growing family of guide 
missiles. 

By contrast with newer and still w 
revealed missiles, the Hellcat robot j 
extremely slow. Too, it has a rather lo 
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THE NAVY'S GRUMMAN HELLCAT 
As a robot it is accurate, but slow 


newer equipment is fitted into a plane 
that is about one fifth the size of the 
B-17, and is much improved in quality. 

The Hellcats are a marked advance 
in another respect. They are accurate. 
First targets selected for the Hellcat 
robots are revealing—an enemy concen- 
tration in a valley between two hills; 
a tunnel entrance; a bridge piling. The 
robot Hellcat that doesn’t dive right into 
a small objective, in the best Navy pin- 
point dive-bombing tradition, is con- 
sidered a failure. 

Finally, the Hellcats are controlled 
from a greater distance than any true 
guided missiles used before in actual 
combat. The Navy’s spokesmen are very 
closemouthed about exact details, but 
they say the “mother plane,” which di- 















order of “mentality” and limited 3 
sponses, electronically speaking. 
Hellcats cannot function, for instanc 
on their own, away from the mothe 
plane’s electronic apron strings. Some 
the newer, deadlier missiles, by contra! 
will speed along by themselves afte 
launching; pursue their targets throug 
intricate evolutions, and report to hon 
on how things are going just before the| 
smash themselves and their objective. 
On the other hand, the Hellcats ay 
on the front lines right now, blowin 
up Chinese, and bridges, tunnels ani 
other objectives. The pilotless wonde 
have hit at least five or six targets, bj 
official admissions—and, in missiles, of 
ficial admissions normally lag consider§ 
ably behind actual progress. 
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EPOK 


These rare stones are all composed of the same thing— 
aluminum oxide, a remarkably versatile chemical product 
with wide application in industry. 

ALCOA Aluminas are aluminum oxides in pure commer- 
cial form, highly valued by cost-conscious industrialists 


for the outstanding qualities they give to a whole host of 


products. There’s hardly any limit to their scope of use. 
Glass ... paper... textiles... paints... rubber... 
ceramics ... dentifrices . . . refractories . . . abrasives 
are but a few of the many products measurably im- 
proved by ALCOA Aluminas. 

If you are not now familiar with the efficiencies, 
economies and improvements offered by ALCOA Aluminas, 
contact us right away. We may have the solution to your 


particular problem. We will be glad to work with you on it. 

For the folder ‘‘Aleoa Aluminas and Fluorides’’—write 
to ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS DivIsION, 
601-3 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


The aluminum-oxide gems, shown actual size above, are ruby, 
sapphire, oriental topaz, emerald and amethyst. 


(hemical 
ALCOA) ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 
a | 
rjc) ACTIVATED ALUMINAS = CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
TAEF ALUMINAS * TABULAR ALUMINAS + LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
a4/ ALUMINUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM 
ACID FLUORIDE + FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE + GALLIUM 





Electric Power... and The National City Bank of New York 


You'll probably be surprised to learn that your wife 
has thirty men working alongside her all year, helping 
her do the housework and prepare the meals. 

She has, that is, if yours is one of the 94% of U.S. 
homes that use electricity. For the work done by elec- 
tricity in the average home every year equals the labor 
of thirty men! 

However, this fact won’t help you win arguments 
about who works harder—men or women—because 
the average industrial worker has 222 electrical helpers 
assisting him! 

This tremendous unseen electric army is equivalent 
to 51% billion workers. Most of them are supplied by 
America’s privately owned electric companies. To 
meet the demand for power, these companies have 
doubled their production during the last ten years, at a 
cost of nearly $11.5 billion. 


Like other businesses, large and small, the electric 
companies have learned that The National City Bank 
of New York offers services and facilities for industry’s 
every need. Included are nearly $6 billion in resources, 
140 years of experience, and complete banking and 
trust services. These are available in the United 
States through 67 Branches in Greater New York, and 
correspondent banks in every state. Overseas National 
City has 56 Branches and correspondents in every 
commercially important city. For information, write 
or call The National City Bank of New York, 
55 Wall Street, New York City. 


Member Federa: Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 
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HOW TO END SOCIALISM IN U.S. 


Plan: Sell Dams, Plants, Post Office to Investors 


Idea of desocializing U.S. is 
starting to take hold. 

One plan: sell TVA, other 
dams. Another: sell the Post 
Office. 

Government already has sold 
a steel mill, aluminum plants; is 
set to get out of the rubber busi- 
ness. There is talk of turning 
other enterprises over to private 
investors to halt socialism and 
cut down the national debt. 

A plan is being offered to denation- 
alize that part of industry in this 
country that now is socialized. That 
plan will be explored, and may get a 
try, if Republicans control the White 
House and Congress after next Jan- 
uary 20. 

At present, with approval of a Demo- 
cratic Congress, the Government-owned 
synthetic-rubber plants are about to be 
denationalized. These 26 plants are 
soon to be appraised and offered for sale 
to private industry. The Government 


GOVERNMENT-BUILT DAMS 


carries these plants on the books at 500 
million dollars. 

The Federal Government also turned 
from socialism in selling many of its big 
wartime industrial developments. The 
big Geneva steel plant at Provo, Utah, 
built at a cost of 191 million dollars, was 
sold to U. S. Steel Corp. for 47.5 million. 
The Big Inch and Little Inch pipe lines, 
costing 147 million, were sold for 148 
million. A good many of the Govern- 
ment’s 56 aluminum plants, costing 665.4 
million dollars, have been sold to private 
companies, often at a heavily 
down price. 

Now comes Charles E. Wilson, former 
Defense Mobilizer, former president of 
General Electric Co., wartime production 
boss, with a proposal to denationalize 
the Government’s huge investment in the 
electric-power industry and other enter- 
prises. He would sell to private investors 
the great Tennessee Valley Authority 
system, the Columbia River develop- 
ment, Hoover Dam ‘and other electric- 
power projects. 

Other suggestions are being made for 
getting the Government out of business. 
Senator Homer Ferguson, Michigan Re- 
publican, introduced a bill in the last 
Congress to study all federal programs 


marked- 
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SYNTHETIC-RUBBER PLANTS 


and projects to find out how many could 
be turned over to State and local govern- 
ments or to private firms. The Council of 
State Chambers of Commerce supports 
the Ferguson plan and suggests that the 
Post Office might be better operated 
under private managers. The Atomic 
Energy Commission holds that the 
Government monopoly in this field 
should be relinquished in order to realize 
all possible benefits from peaceful de- 
yelopments of atomic energy. 

The Wilson plan is directed specifi- 
cally at power projects. He proposes to 
sell shares in these plants to people who 
now bonds. These 
people would be asked to exchange their 
bonds for stock in new companies to be 
formed to run power plants that are now 
Government owned. 


own Government 


Mr. Wilson lists several advantages in 
his suggestion. The new companies, in 
private hands, would be tax-paying in- 
stead of tax-free operations. He 
mates taxes at about 1] 
year. 


esti- 
billion dollars a 
The Government debt would be 
reduced by the amount realized from 
the sale of the properties. Stockholders 
would get a better return from this in 
vestment than from Government bonds. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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HUGE POWER PROJECTS 


Johnson 


. .. the “‘price tags’’ would be in the millions and billions 
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Protective packag g of 
automobile doors. 


MOSINEE Forest Fibres 


for protective packaging 


Manufacturers of protective 
packaging and wrapping 
materials find Mosinee fi- 
bres help solve the many 
problems of protecting al- 
most every conceivable 
product of industry. The mills of 
Mosinee have cooperated in creating 
specially treated fibres for makers of 
reinforced papers, creped papers, 
ordnance wraps, sealing tapes . 
protective papers that save countless 
millions in guarding products from 
moisture, rust, mold, air, dust, rough 
handling, etc., in transit and in 
storage. 





Similarly, Mosinee cooperates with 
many industries by processing fibres 
to perform specific functions as a 
part of products or packaging. 
Mosinee may have a profitable an- 
swer for your product and packaging 
problems, too. Let's discuss them, 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres work 
for industry 
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And, finally, they would have a personal 
stake in American business. 

The former Defense Mobilizer esti- 
mates that the value of Government- 
owned businesses is around 27 billion 
dollars, or almost 10 per cent of the total 
national debt. If all of them could be 
sold, the debt would be reduced 10 per 
cent, with a corresponding cut in annual 
interest payments of about 500 million 
dollars. In addition, the properties 
would be added to the tax rolls and 
would provide revenue for federal, State 
and local governments. 

Denationalization of Government 
industry probably would not bring as 
much as Mr. Wilson estimates, but it 
would be substantial. The Government 
does not carry any precise estimate of 
the value of its business properties, but 
indications are that they are worth 
around 14 billion dollars. 

Electric-power projects, which Mr. 
Wilson cites as especially salable, are 
valued by the Government at around 1.7 
billion dollars. This estimate is reached 
by valuing Interior Department hold- 
ings on the same basis that TVA ap- 
praises its electric-power property. TVA 
plants are carried on the books at 700 
million dollars. That makes the Interior 
Department holdings, which have a 
larger capacity, worth about 1 billion. 

Sale of these properties, however, 
might net more than 1.7 billions. Private 
utilities are valued at an average of 
$300 per kilowatt of installed capacity. 
On that basis, Government plants, with 
a capacity of 8.1 million kilowatts, would 
bring around 2.5 billion dollars: 

Equally important from the Wilson 
viewpoint is the prospect that the sale 
would return the electric industry to 
private hands. Government installations 
now amount to more than 10 per cent of 
the country’s total capacity and_ plans 
call for large increases. TVA, for ex- 
ample, wants to add 3.6 million kilowatts 
by the end of 1954. 

The synthetic-rubber industry, a 
virtual Government monopoly, is sched- 
uled for denationalization. During World 
War II, the U.S. Government built syn- 
thetic-rubber plants at a cost of 750 mil- 
lion dollars. These plants today are 
carried on the books of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation at 500 million. 

Recently RFC asked for an appraisal 
of the value of these plants. This is the 
first step in an effort to sell to private 
buyers. Privately owned rubber, petrole- 
um and chemical companies are reported 
to be interested in the properties. 

Among other properties owned by 
RFC are a tin smelter at Texas City, 
Tex., valued at 12.4 million dollars, hemp 
plantations carried at 11.4 million and 
various other properties carried at 35 
million dollars. 
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The Defense Department is ap- 
other big owner of industry. It has 335 
plants that cost the Government 86 
billion dollars. Of these, 263 plants, 
valued at 6 billion, are used to turn out 
munitions and various defense materials, 
For security reasons, no information js 
given about these plants or their use. It 
is unlikely that the Government will be 
willing to offer them for sale. 

In addition, however, the Defense 
Department has 72 plants that make 
up what is known as the National In- 
dustrial Reserve. They are valued at 
600 million dollars and most of them 
are leased to private operators. They 
turn out aircraft, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, chemicals, tanks and ships. Sales 
of these plants to private investors ap- 
pears to be feasible. 

Atomic-energy development is another 





—United Press 
CHARLES E. WILSON 
. .. time to denationalize? 


project that private business might 
enter. The Government carries atomic 
energy plants on its books at 3 billion 
dollars, and last summer Congress au- 
thorized another 3 billion for expansion. 
Atomic energy is a Government monop- 
oly, but there is growing opinion that the 
law ought to be changed. Gordon Dean, 


‘.Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion, suggests that atomic development 
probably would go faster if more private 
businesses were interested. 

In fact, the Commission recently asked 
four industrial groups to study proposals 
to combine operations so that fissionable 
material and electric power could be 
produced at the same time. Each group 
reported favorably on the proposal. It is 
quite likely that the next Congress will 
be asked to study plans to bring more 
private companies into the atomic- 
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energy program, but there is little likeli- 
hood that Government will relinquish 
the whole program. 

The Government also owns about 1.3 
billion dollars’ worth of housing and com- 
munity facilities. Much of this property 
is connected with defense projects, such 
as the atomic cities at Los Alamos, N. 
Mex., Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Hanford, 
Wash. A few properties, however, com- 
pete with private owners. The Govern- 
ment probably could release most of this 
property for sale to private owners. 

The Post Office is the country’s 
oldest and most extensive socialized en- 
terprise. This agency seldom is cited as 
a candidate for sale to private operators, 
but the State Chambers of Commerce 
hold that the Post Office should not be 
overlooked in any program for disposing 
of Government-owned businesses. 

To bolster their arguments, the Cham- 
bers compare the Post Office with the 
Bell Telephone System, the largest pri- 
vate business in the communications 
field. The Post Office, with collections of 
close to 2 billion dollars a year, runs a 
deficit of around 550 million a year. The 
Bell System, with gross revenues of 
about 3.6 billion, reports a net operating 
income of 435 million. That income, 
moreover, comes on top of taxes of more 
than 600 million and the collection of 
more than 570 million in federal excises 
from telephone users. 

The study recognizes that the postal 
deficit is due in large part to franked 
mail and such things as air-mail subsi- 
dies, but it also points out that the Post 
Office pays no rent on its land, no inter- 
est on its investment in plant and equip- 
ment, and makes no allowance for de- 
preciation—practices that would send 
private businesses into bankruptcy. 

The problem of desocializing Amer- 
ica faces other difficulties. Government 
power projects, for example, usually are 
linked with flood control or irrigation 
projects, or both. It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to allocate costs among the 
various functions. Yet no private investor 
can be expected to shoulder the cost of 
irrigation or flood control in operating a 
power plant. There is also the question of 
selling properties to existing companies, 
thereby making them larger, or insisting 
on new companies which would have a 
harder time raising capital. 

Nevertheless, a Republican President 
and a Republican Congress can be ex- 
pected to explore. the possibility of not 
only halting the trend of Government to- 
ward operating more businesses, but of 
reversing that trend and_ reducing 
Government activities. Senator Fergu- 
son already has made the suggestion and 
Mr. Wilson has outlined positive steps 
to direct the next “trust busting” cam- 
Paign at big government itself. 
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Even a thimbleful 
° fuel oil 






burned ina 
General Motors 


Diesel locomotive, 


hauls of freight 


one-half mile 


A switch in time 
saves nine eee 


In yard-switching service, for ex- 
ample, a GM Diesel locomotive uses nine-tenths less fuel oil per 
hour than an oil-burning steam locomotive. If all work on railroads 
were done with Diesels, America would save 182,500,000 gallons 
of oil and 62,000,000 tons of coal a year. 


TO CONSERVE FUEL AMERICA NEEDS MORE DIESELS! 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS—in Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., LONDON, ONTARIO 





If you are interested in the conservation of fuel by Diesel locomotives, write Electro-Motive Division for a recent study. 
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Is Depression 


Warning flags of hard times 
are hoisted over Europe by United 
Nations experts. Depression signs 
are going up. 

Actually, it looks like a false 
alarm. European business is 
humming. It is moving up, not 
down, at this stage. 

U.S., not Europe, is the key. 
Our boom keeps Europe boom- 
ing. Real trouble will come when 
and if the U.S. sags. 


LONDON 


A report from the United Nations 
telling of signs of depression in West- 
ern Europe is mystifying businessmen 
and some economists here and on the 
Continent. 

The impression given by the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope is that Europe may be signaling a 
world depression that will strike the 
United States. Actually, Europeans are 
watching the United States for trouble, 
not vice versa. Even a slight tremor in 
American business tends to shake Europe 
severely. 

Outdated information accounts for 
some of the gloom in the U.N. report. 
Issued just recently, the report was based 
on conditions in the first three months of 
1952. Then, it is true, European business 
seemed to be stagnating or turning down. 
Specific industries, such as textiles, were 
depressed. But most economists, looking 
ahead into the rest of 1952, were not 
pessimistic. 

Updated, an on-the-spot check of con- 
ditions in Europe shows business is point- 
ing up, not down, just as it is moving in 
the United States. There are signs of 
recovery in textiles. Arms plants are in- 
creasing production. Over-all activity of 
industry in many parts of Europe is at 
new high levels. 

Chief note of gloom in Europe deals 
with what lies ahead in 1953 or even 
later in the United States. There is con- 
stant worry about the effect on Europe 
of what happens in the U.S. when arms 
spending may be reduced and business 
is forced more on its own. 

Right now, in Europe, what you find, 
country by country, is this: 

(Continued on page 40) 


Starting in Europe? 


U.N. Experts Say So; Latest Facts Don’t Show | j 


Most Business Trends Are Strong 








IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Business generally 

Industrial activity 

Unemployment 

Wages p 

Retail trade Spotty, but above last year 

Cost of living Up a little 

Gold and dollar reserves. . Lower; tending to stabilize 
Holding, but no progress 


Stationary at high levels 
Small; up a bit in textiles 











IN WEST 


Business generally 
Industrial activity 
Unemployment 
Wages 

Retail trade Up from a year ago; spotty 
Cost of living Stable; up only slightly 
Gold and dollar reserves. . Healthy and still growing 


GERMANY 


Active 

At record levels; rising 
Falling, but still a problem 
Up 











IN FRANCE 


Business generally 
Industrial activity 
Unemployment 
Wages 


Low; down from a year ago 
Up somewhat 

Retail trade Holding steady 

Cost of living Stable, with slight decline 
Gold and dollar reserves. . Held steady by loans 

Down in volume 














IN ITALY 


Business generally 
Industrial activity 
Unemployment 
Wages 


tty 

Holding steady 

High and rising 

Up somewhat 

Retail trade Spotty—up or down slightly 
Cost of living Stable 

Gold and dollar reserves. . Up from a year ago 

Down sharply 
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The Theatre “Guilé on the Air, 


EL can do so many jobs 


presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. Nati ing C 


“NOW I CAN HEAR just like the other kids!” 
Thousands of youngsters and adults, handi- 
capped by deafness, find they are able to live 
happy normal lives . thanks to hearing aids 
like this. Here, the hearing aid case is of stain- 
less steel . . . chosen for its good looks, its rugged 
strength and durability, its dent-resistance. 
Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


. TURNPIKE PROTECTION. That white guard rail you see 


edging the road as you drive across the Jersey meadows, 
on the recently completed New Jersey Turnpike is made 
of U-S‘S Man-TEN High Strength Steel. This guard rail 
is strong, sturdy, safe . . . designed to deflect the cars 
that strike it, with less chance of injury to car or 
occupants. 


READY TO HAND. The bewildering array of dispensing 
devices used by Americans today is characteristic of our 
passion for convenience, time-saving and automatic 
cleanliness. Whether you want cigarettes, a steak dinner, 
or merely a tissue to polish your eye-glasses, you can 
usually get it out of a machine. (And the machine is 
usually made of steel . . . for strength and good looks!) 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL..CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 


OIL WELL SUPPLY . 


GUNNISON HOMES, INC. 


. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. . 


* UNION SUPPLY COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - 


MALO i 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY .. 
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STBEL AND ELECTRICITY work hand in hand to 
speed Production for Freedom, as suggested by 
this picture of a steel transmission tower in the 
Golden Gate area near San Francisco. Since 
the war, U.S.Steel has spent more than a billion 
dollars expanding and improving its facilities, 
and a continuing program will help assure 
America a plentiful supply of steel in the future. 


» 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


The present steel industry expansion program will 
call for approximately 200,000,000 refractory bricks 
to line the furnaces. That number of bricks would be 
enough to build a small city. 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 
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If You Want 


FARMERS 


eye STARTER 


coven? 





With a product for 
farmers, you want on-the- 
farm circulation. Not 
would-be farmers, or half- 
acre farmers, but those with 
fields to work...stock to 
raise... buildings to main- 
tain. Capper’s Farmer cir- 
culates 90% right on the 
farm! 
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Great Britain is busy. People are 
working; there is little unemployment; 
there are industries that need workers. 
The cost of living is rising only a little; 
wages, too, are rising a little. Industrial 
production, holding at high levels, is 60 
per cent above prewar output. 

At home and abroad, British salesmen 
are busy concentrating on new lines of 
manufactured goods to replace such 
things as standard textiles, hit hard in 
world markets by Japanese competition. 
British industry is out ahead in the pro- 
duction of jet aircraft for commercial 
transport, for example. British machine 
tools, up against German competition, 
still are moving. 

Britain, so far, has not solved its basic 
problem of how to earn enough abroad to 
pay for present living standards at home. 
But the over-all trade deficit, running 
about 550 million dollars a year, is a 
smaller deficit than Britain has shown in 
the past. 

Through 1952, in fact, Britain has 
made relative improvements in her posi- 
tion. There has been a cut in purchas- 
ing abroad, particularly in dollar areas. 
Exports, not rising lately, have still been 
held high in relation to previous years. 
Gold and dollar reserves, though some- 
what lower than last year, are tending 
to stabilize. 

There is much concern among British 
businessmen about what will happen if 
the U.S. suddenly cuts spending for 
arms and turns back to a peacetime econ- 
omy. Britain, it is felt, must always follow 
the U.S. lead and would find such a 
shift hard to make in a hurry. But British 
businessmen, though watching the trends 
in the U.S. closely, are finding business 
enough to keep them active. They see no 
signs of a depression now or just ahead 
in 1952. 

West Germany is actually enjoying an 
upswing in business. It’s not a sellers’ 
market, yet, but sales of consumer goods 
are likely to rise still more and capital- 
goods industries are working close to 
capacity. 

More people are at work than ever 
before in West Germany. The number 
of Germans holding industrial jobs has 
increased by 451,000 in the last year. 
Hourly wages are up about 5 per cent. 
Living costs have changed little. 

Germans are buying more goods than 
they have bought since the war. June 
orders to manufacturers for consumer 
goods were 51 per cent over last year’s 
orders for the same month. Retail-trade 
volume in July was 20 per cent over 
July, 1951. 

Steel mills are going full tilt, and ad- 
ditional capacity is added month by 
month. The coal supply of West Ger- 
man industries has improved, thus per- 
mitting smaller imports of U.S. coal. 


——— 


There is some worrying over a level. 
ing off of orders from abroad, but many 
orders are still waiting to be filled. Ma- 
chine tools on display at the Hanover 
Fair, for example, cannot be delivered 
in less than three months. Some tools are 
offered for delivery in 18 months. 

Gold and dollar reserves of West Ger- 
many have climbed to 504 million dol. 
lars, with another 234 million dollars’ 
worth of foreign exchange to Germany's 
credit in the European Payments Union, 

Some West German businessmen won- 
der how an eventual setback in the U.§, 
would effect their economy. But most are 
too busy cashing in on their own mild 
boom to do much worrying. 

France is relatively prosperous. In- 
flation remains a threat, but, outside of a 
slump in the textile industries, business 
is definitely good. 





—Black Star 
WEST GERMAN INDUSTRY 
. a mild boom 


Industrial production in France set a 
postwar record at the start of 1952. It 
has dropped off slightly since, but it still 
runs higher than last year. 

French workers all got a 15 per cent 
wage increase last year. This year, wages 
have climbed about 2 per cent and living 
costs are down a little. Most workers, as 
a result, are better off. 

Few Frenchmen are without jobs. 
There are only about 30,000 wholly un- 
employed now listed, as compared to 
about 40,000 a year ago. A slump in 
the textile industry has helped to in- 
crease the number of Frenchmen holding 
part-time jobs from 85,000 in the spring 
of 1951.to about 253,000 this spring. 
In most industries, however, jobs are 
open. 

Consumer buying has fallen off in 
some lines, but remains high. Automobile 
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sales, for example, are soaring. Construc- 
tion is at an all-time high. Farmers have 
brought in a bumper crop. 

Gold and dollar reserves hit the lowest 
point in many years last February and 
March. Since then they have been rising 
slowly, owing in part to U.S. aid, in part 
to new import restrictions and in part 
to a boom in tourists. 

On the basis of the French economy’s 
performance in the first half of this 
year, French Government economists 
are expecting a rise of about 2 per cent 
in the country’s total output over 1951 
levels. They are hoping for a further 
rise in 1953. 

French businessmen see no depres- 
sion on their horizon, but they are watch- 
ing U.S. business conditions nervously. 
If there is a depression ahead they ex- 
pect to see the first signs of it in the U.S., 
not in France. 

Italy, suffering more than most Eu- 
ropean countries, has an unemployment 
problem that has been acute since the 
wars end. The Italians have been hurt 
by the British and French cut in their 
imports and by the contraction of the 
world market in textiles. Italy’s Govern- 
ment, seeking more U.S. aid, is saying 
in effect that Italy has reached the limits 
of its economic possibilities. 

Through the past summer, however, 
the Italian lira has remained one of the 
strongest currencies in Europe. Industrial 
production, so far, is holding firm despite 
the slump in textiles. Wages are up a 
little, and the increase in the cost of 
living noted recently has been slight. 

Looking ahead, Italian economists are 
counting on their increasing gold and 
dollar reserves to keep them out of trou- 
ble. As they see it, Italian business may 
“level off.” But they expect no sharp 
slump, no real depression, this year. 

Elsewhere in Europe, competition is 
keener for markets, governments are 
trimming imports and the trend of prices 
is down slightly. But output generally, 
particularly in heavy industries, is well 
over last year’s levels. 

In Switzerland, textile production is 
reviving after a long slump. In Sweden, 
retail sales are high and growing. In the 
Netherlands, sales of textiles, shoes, 
radios, bicycles and furniture are well 
over last year’s sales, with prices lower. 
In Belgium, steel production is held at a 
high level, but Dutch goods are invading 
the Belgian markets, hurting Belgian 
producers. In Austria, heavy industries 
are prosperous. 

Outlook for European business, thus, 
is greatly improved since the first 
quarter, basis of the U.N.’s gloomy re- 
port. A depression, so far, has not been 
sighted. And Europeans, watching for 
it, look toward the U.S., not to their own 
continent, for the first signs. 
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Gaylord Boxes 


Are Protection in Action 


Extra protection is a profitable investment 
that pays real dividends in reduced damage 
claims, and reduced packaging time. 




















Through every channel of distribution—from 
factory to warehouse to retailer, by train, truck or 
plane—Gaylord quality control and scientifically 
engineered design assures shipping containers 
that provide safe delivery of your product. 


Gaylord’s Research and Engineering Division is at 
your service. Check with sales office nearest you for 
latest developments in packaging for your industry. 





Their unseen quality gives you 


an extra margin of safety. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS * Branches: New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans 
Jersey City * Indianapolis * Los Angeles * Seattle * Houston * Oakland * Minneapolis + Detroit 
Columbus * FortWorth * Tampa « Dallas * St.Louis * Cincinnati * Des Moines * Oklahoma City 
Portland ¢ Greenville * San Antonio * Memphis ¢* Kansas City * Bogalusa * Chattanooga 
Milwaukee * Weslaco * New Haven « Amarillo * Appleton * Hickory * Sumter * Greensboro 
Jackson * Miami * Omaha «+ Mobile ¢* Philadelphia «+ Little Rock «* Charlotte * Cleveland 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES + FOLDING CARTONS « KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS e KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
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CHINA TIED TIGHTER TO MOSCOW 


Russia Trades War Aid for Hold on Manchurig 


Chinese Communists are set 
for endless war in Korea, if they 
choose. Deal with Stalin gives 
them bombproof supply lines. 

Port Arthur, in Russian hands, 
is safe from blockade or air at- 
tack. So are the Manchurian rail- 
roads that feed the front. 

Enemy's “‘privileged sanctu- 
ary” is insured, short of big war. 
In exchange, Stalin gets a long- 
term mortgage on China. 


TOKYO 


Joseph Stalin, as usual, has struck a 
hard bargain in doing business with a 
Communist ally—this time China. 

To get a pledge of aid in her war 
against the United Nations, Communist 
China is agreeing that Moscow shall have 
what amounts to an indefinite hold on 
the Chinese warm-water harbor at Port 
Arthur. It was to have gone back to 
China after this year. 

The Soviet negotiators also agree—for 
future delivery—to let China start oper- 
ating China’s own Changchun Railroad 
system in Manchuria. The catch to this 
is that Russians control the system’s key 
terminals. 

Once again, Stalin has traded promises 
for valuable real estate. His hold on Man- 
churia is to be tighter than ever. Under 
a 1950 deal with China, Soviet troops, 
technicians and administrators were to 
have been out of Manchuria by the end 
of this year. Now they may never go 
home. The subject is not even to come 
up again until both China and Russia 
sign a peace treaty with Japan, and no 
such treaty is in sight now. 

Real meaning of the latest Moscow 
deal—aside from the bargains picked up 
by Stalin—is that the Communists are set 
up to keep the war in Korea dragging on 
as long as they choose. North Korea’s 
land and sea lines are kept intact. War 
supplies can continue to move across 
Manchuria to the Korean war zone, un- 
molested by U.S. bombers. 

Port Arthur, under Soviet control, is 
out of bounds so far as the war is con- 
cerned. It is a “privileged sanctuary” for 
shipments of war goods into North Korea. 
Vital cargoes of oil, coal, food and other 
things have been moving up the Pacific 
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and through the Yellow Sea to help the 
Communist build-up. Shipping from as 
far away as Poland and other Iron Cur- 
tain countries gets into the war zone 
through Port Arthur. Russian tankers can 
bring oil from the island of Sakhalin in 
the Far North down to the Soviet-held 
port on the China coast. 

So long as the Russians stay in Port 
Arthur, this key supply point for the 
Communists is safe from U.S. bombs 
and blockade. Technically, it is Russian 
territory. 

Smashing the port would involve the 
U.S. in a direct clash with Russia. Even 
should a United Nations blockade of 
China be tightened, chances are that it 


would not extend to Port Arthur as thing 
now stand. 

The Chinese are willing to have the 
Russians stay in Port Arthur for the same 
reason Japanese officials want Americay 
military forces to stay on in Tokyo, 
Stationing of troops in China tends 
commit Moscow to come to China’s de 
fense in the event the Korean war e. 
pands to Manchuria or an attack is made 
on China. 

The Changchun Railroad is a network 
that links North Korea to Port Arthy 
and Dairen on the west, Vladivostok on 
the east and the Manchurian industrial 
centers to the north (see map on this 
page ). It extends on up and connects with 
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Communist China gets 
nominal control of a vital 
rail network—later on. 


stay here indefinitely, 
keeping the port a 
“privileged sanctuary” 
for supplying the Com- 
munist war in Korea. 


Stalin’s Bargain 
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Russia’s Trans-Siberian Railroad. Author- 
ities here regard Stalin’s promise to turn 
this system back to China next year as 
meaningless, since most of its terminals 
are either in Russia or in Russian-held 
territory. 

These rail and port facilities are the 
Communists’ main avenues of supply for 
Korea. How much of the supplies that 
move over them in the future will come 
from Russia is up to Stalin. He can set 
the terms. The Chinese need everything 
they can get. 

The Korean war has turned into a ter- 
rific drain on Communist China. The 
Peiping budget is way out of balance. A 
line of credit set up with Moscow two 
years ago has been exhausted and over- 
drawn. The Communists have squeezed 
practically all the cash out of China’s 
businessmen. Extortion from Chinese liv- 
ing abroad has yielded about all that can 
be expected from that source. 

As a matter of fact, the Chinese nego- 
tiators who went to Moscow to dicker 
with Stalin in mid-August represent a 
country that is almost broke. On top of 
their troubles at home, the war in Korea 
has been going badly for their side. 

Since the U.S. stepped up the pace of 
the air war in North Korea, Communist 
plane losses have been punishingly high. 
In the first three weeks of September 
alone, nearly 100 of their Russian-built 
jet fighters were damaged or destroyed 
without inflicting any serious losses on 
Allied air power. The Communists ur- 
gently need replacements for their air 
fleet-—and the only place they can get 
them is in Moscow. 

Now they have Stalin’s promise of help. 
What it will amount to remains to be 
seen. The fact that the extent of Soviet 
aid was not announced in Moscow. has 
led authorities here to conclude that the 
Chinese didn’t come off too well. The 
Kremlin has never been one to be modest 
about a helping hand. Usual Soviet prop- 
aganda strategy is to make the most of 
any offer of assistance to one of the Soviet 
satellites. 

Although the terms of what Stalin is 
promising China remain a closely held 
secret, the Chinese are counting on at 
least 1,500 Russian war planes, to be 
made available to them during the next 
12 months. They are looking to Moscow 
for more guns and vehicles, ammunition, 
oil and other equipment. They expect 
Russian technicians to help them build 
airstrips and maintenance bases all along 
the Korean-Manchurian border. 

Stalin wins, no matter how the 
Chinese Communists make out in Korea. 
In exchange for military aid delivered or 
promised, he gets a free hand to nail 
down Manchuria as a Soviet colony. As 
a practical matter, it has been that any- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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with 3 high-speed TOURNAPULLS 


To assure steady operations for 
peak steel-production, United States 
Steel Co., brought in 3 high-speed, 
rubber -tired C Tournapulls to 
stockpile. mine-run and washed coal 
at their Clairton, Pa. mill. 


The 3 “C’s”, on rental from a 
Pittsburgh contractor, were de- 
livered to mill site and started 
stockpiling without delay. Here’s 
what they accomplished in a typical 
day. In both good and bad weather, 
“C's” teamed up and stockpiled 
3693 tons, hauling 217 loads per 
day, based on automatic count by 
electric load counter. 


Reduces fire hazard 


Big low-pressure 21.00 x 25 tires 
rolled easily over the coal without 
rutting in. These two-foot wide 
rubber tires give excellent com- 
paction to reduce possibility of 
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Tournadozer— Tournapull—Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. CHIO 2 


spontaneous combustion and also 
effectively seal against water and air 
decreasing BTU value. 


Makes self-powered moves 


Ready to work anywhere, Tourna- 
pulls can always be transferred 
with operator to other plant utility 
assignments. During off - season 
periods requiring no stockpiling, 
this equipment can be profitably 
rented with or without operator. 
Tournapulls are self-powered .. . 
require no flatheds for shipment 
- can be 5 miles away in as 
little as 10 to 15 minutes. When 
you buy mobile LeTourneau Tour- 
napulls or Tournadozers, you eli- 
minate expensive fixed structures 
such as overhead bridges, belt con- 
veyors . . . have complete flexi- 
bility to expand, shrink or abandon 
storage areas anywhere on your 
property whenever advisable. 


If you have coal stockpiling or 
other materials handling problems, 
it will pay you to contact your 
LeTourneau Distributor. He’ll offer 
you helpful advice without obliga- 
tion, on how this flexible, rubber- 
tired equipment can deliver more 
tonnage, simplify operations, there- 
by lowering costs. 


r.c. LeTOURNEAU, inc., 


Peoria, Illinois 
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CHOSE MOA* 


FOR ITS CALIFORNIA PLANT 





CLAUDE S. LAWSON 
President 


U.S. PIPE s FOUNDRY 








Raw Materials, Shipping, 
Labor Supply were important considerations 


“Arrer an extensive study, Decoto, in Alameda County, was selected as the 
site for our new California Plant, which began operations late in 1951’’, says 
Mr. Claude S. Lawson, President, United States Pipe and Foundry Company. 


‘‘Atthis point raw materials can be advantageously delivered from their sources. 
These are effectively converted into centrifugally cast iron pressure pipe (our 
finished product) by a fine group of workers who live locally or in nearby 
communities. 


“The plant is strategically located to serve the expanding market for cast iron 
pipe in the rapidly growing West Coast area. Shipments can be made by either 
rail or truck. Because of the plant’s central location, time in transit is minim- 
ized and deliveries are promptly made. 


“A friendly, cooperative spirit on the part of local governments, business 
groups and residents of the communities creates a very favorable atmosphere 
for a manufacturing plant.” 

SAVINGS in shipping time and costs...skilled labor supply...larger share of the nation’s 


fastest growing market...ideal working climate...no matter which combination of these 
profit-making factors you demand, you'll find it in a MOA location. Investigate today. 


FREE 

BOOK 
GIVES YOU 
THE FACTS 








*MOA stands for Metropolitan Oakland 
Area—includes all of Alameda County, Calif. 
50,000 acres of level property in rural and 
semi-rural areas offer wide variety of sites 
conforming to Government's desire for in- 
dustrial dispersal. 
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@ “Why They Chose Metropolitan Oakland”, a 
16-page book outlining the profit-making advan- 
tages 228 national firms find in this area, is yours 
for the asking. Available also: Individual Data 
Sheets dealing with Climate, Distribution, Living 
Conditions and Markets. Write today, in strictest 
confidence. 





>, MA_METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
Man CALIFORNIA 


Swite 301 » 427 THIRTEENTH STREET » OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


$30: 
ALAMEDA + ALBANY + BERKELEY « EMERYVILLE » HAYWARD - LIVERMORE 


OAKLAND + PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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way since the Japanese were forced oy 
after World War II. 

Russian troops or technicians dominate 
Manchuria’s port facilities and railroads 
Even if Russia does release the Chang. 
chun Railroad at the start of 1953, about 
the only thing Moscow will lose wil 
be the freight revenue. So long as the 
lines continue to haul Russian goods to 
Vladivostok and Port Arthur, Russian 
guards and traffic experts will be on the 
railroad. 

The Soviet Union has a firm grip op 
big chunks of Manchurian industry, too, 
Many of Manchuria’s arms __ plants 
stripped by Russia after World War I 
have been put back in working order for 
the Chinese Communists—but they ar 
tooled to produce Russian-type weapons 
and parts. 

Thus, the same plants that have been 
making small arms for China’s armies in 




















‘HEY—THAT’'S MY FOUNTAIN PEN’ 
. a drain on China 


Korea also can turn out standard equip- 
ment for Stalin’s Army. 

By bargaining to renew his lease o 
Port Arthur, Stalin has both Korea an 
Manchuria in a pincers between that 
Yellow Sea port and the Russian port d 
Vladivostok on the Sea of Japan. The 
oretically, Vladivostok is the home base 
for the Soviet Union’s Far Eastern Fleet. 
But Vladivostok is iced in throug 
much of the long Siberian winter. Por 
Arthur gives the Russian Navy a 
base that is open the year round. It als 
makes it possible for Russian warship 
to berth in safety close to Korea and 
Japan. 

The importance of Port Arthur t 
Moscow’s military plans shows up in the 
estimates, made by military experts he 
of the total forces of the Soviet Union i 
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the Far East. On the basis of these esti- 
mates, between 100 and 150 modern 
Soviet submarines—perhaps a third of the 
Soviet Fleet’s total—are based at Vladi- 
yostok and Port Arthur. Other naval units 
are in the area. 

Soviet forces on the Far Eastern main- 
land are calculated at a minimum of 
750,000 men, assigned to 44 Army 
divisions. 

In addition, the Russians are believed 
to maintain between 3,000 and 5,000 
modern warplanes—fighters and bomb- 
ers—in the area. Soviet military head- 
quarters for the Far East is at Chita, in 
Siberia—just north of the Manchurian 
border and about 1,200 miles from Vladi- 
vostok by air. The Changchun Railroad 
gives this headquarters a direct rail 
connection with Port Arthur and Dairen 
in Southern Manchuria. The exact size 
of the Soviet force stationed in these 





Sovfoto 


RUSSIANS HOLD PORT ARTHUR 
. @ mortgage on Manchuria 


two places is not known now, but it is 
sizable. 

So far, none of these forces has been 
available to the Chinese Communists. 
The Kremlin strategy appears to be to 
let the Chinese, not Russians, do the fight- 
ing in Korea. Stalin has been sending 
supplies of ammunition, artillery pieces, 
planes, tanks and trucks. His soldiers 
stay home. 

Mortgage on Manchuria. The 
Moscow deal is not likely to change that, 
even though it gives Moscow a new mort- 
gage on Manchuria. As the military strat- 
egists here see it, the Chinese Commu- 
nists have managed to insure their key 
supply port against Allied attack by 
leaving it in Soviet control. But, in the 
bargaining, Stalin gains a firmer foothold 
in China, without firing a shot. 


SEPTEMBER 26, 1952 













* ALL TIME * 


ALL STARS 
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Beloved American author, Zane Grey was 
an equally great sportsman, great fisher- 
man. Though he said, “‘I do not fish for 
records ...I fish for the fun, excitement, 
the thrill of the game...”’, Zane Grey 
achieved some outstanding records.Among 
them: 14 broadbill swordfish; a 758 pound 
bluefin tuna which held the world’s record 
for years; a 704 pound black marlin; the 
first broadbill swordfish ever landed in 
New Zealand. On May 16, 1930, Zane 
Grey, fishing off Tahiti, set what is pos- 
sibly the greatest of his many great 
records ...a giant Tahitian striped mar- 
lin, 1040 pounds, 14 feet 2 inches long, 
6 feet 9 inch girth .. . the largest fish ever 
caught with rod and reel! 





Another unusual record: offices of 12 of 
the nation’s 15 largest railroads, 8 of the 
top 9 steel companies and 7 of the 8 
largest book publishers use the clean, 
crisp, distinctive paper that will give your 
office better-looking letterheads or office 
forms... 


ATLANTIC BOND 


EASTERN 





"# MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION * BANGOR, MAINE 


Write us on your letterhead for Grantland Rice's selections of 
Fishing’s All-Time All-Star Great Catches, attractively illustrated 
and suitable for framing. 











* Write for our new booklet “Dust, Dollars and Dividends” ...the dramatic story of dust, its problems and their profitable solution. 

















More different materials and manufacturing processes «re involved in 

the production of automobiles than in any other coiisumer product. In the 
foundry, in machine and finishing shops, in assembly —in virtually every phase 

of production these materials and processes are brought together under the world's 
most modern manufacturing conditions. The result — quantity production with 
almost unbelievable quality control. Contributing greatly to this production | 
control, AAF equipment supplies dust-free air for most operations 

in this great industry. 


Clean air is a time-saver, a money-maker and a morale-builder in every 
manufacturing business . .a must in the automotive industry. 


merican Ai Litter | 


COMPANY, INC. 


387 Central Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. * American Air Filter of Canada, Utd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Piants in Louisville, Ky. and Moline, Ill. 


ROTO-CLONE 
DUST COLLECTORS 


ELECTRONIC 
PRECIPITATORS 





AIR FILTERS 


























Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





BONN. «se 


>> Memo from Europe: 





Amount of anti-Americanism you run across in West Germany is astonishing. 
I got a dose of it the other night near Frankfurt in a place called Fechenheim 
--only place around that had a room. Mainly it's a beer joint where employes 
of the local I.G. Farben plant come evenings for a glass of beer or wine. 

The faster the beer and wine flowed, the franker the men became. All were 
outspokenly anti-American. They're against the Defense Pact, against rearming 
Germany, against the Administration in Bonn. They think it's pro-American. 

It's not that they are pro-Communist. They are strongly anti-Communist. 
But they aren't afraid of Russia, and they don't think Russia will attack. 








>> How can you expect us--these German workers said--to fight alongside 
American soldiers after the way they treated us? In their own words: 

"The American soldiers stripped every German soldier of his watch and his 
wedding ring, not to mention his Leica camera. They came into our homes and 
they plundered. They destroyed our workshops or sabotaged the rebuilding of 
them. While our children were starving, they destroyed all the surplus food 
left over in their messes. They treated all of us as criminals. 

"And now we should join them? Let us alone. 

"If the U.S. is so anti-Communist, why did it give Thuringia and Berlin to 
the Communists? Why did it destroy nonmilitary towns in the last weeks of war?" 





>> Obviously, these Germans were exaggerating wildly, building hair-raising 
yarns out of hearsay and isolated instances. But the point isn't the truth or 
falsity of the stories. Point is what these stories tell about Germans today. 


>> No amount of questioning these workers at Fechenheim could shake their be- 
lief that all American soldiers pillaged. Since then, I've asked Germans in 
other places about it. Their story is about the same, though the degree of 
resentment varies. Some accepted it as normal in war, or even admitted hearing 
of atrocities committed by German forces. A few thought it best to forget. 

One who felt this way told me the most extreme story of all. As a trusty 
in a prisoner-of-war camp, he said he got the prisoners voluntarily to surrender 
all their watches and rings. Then he piled them up where American "Souvenir 
hunters" could get them without getting into fights with prisoners. 

This is his story, mind you, not mine. He insists it happened. I doubt it. 

Nazi crimes, naturally, are completely forgotten by people in this mood. 

And the moral: When you dig under the surface, German public opinion is not 
at_all what the U.S. assumes it to be. Or what Bonn assumes it to be, either. 








(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


>> In France, in the drive across from Le Havre to Germany..... 

Paris is full of foreigners and empty of Frenchmen in late summer. Many 
shops and factories seem to close down completely, and at the same time, for 
vacations. Hotels, of course, are overflowing. Even reservations made in ad- 
vance don't always work. Didn't for me, anyway. Parisians are grumbling, 
moreover, just the way they did when I was there a year ago. Prices are skyhigh. 





>> Normandy is a different story. I got a strong impression of people work- 
ing rather hard, getting along well, pretty much at peace with the world. 
One minor exception: When the fuel pump in your car leaks, as mine did, it 
is not a simple matter to get a mechanic in Normandy to fix it. The mechanic 
I found was unmoved by the fact that French gasoline costs a fortune--3% times 
the U.S. price--and ought not to be allowed to leak casually away. It was 
within an hour of his quitting time. He could do nothing. Tomorrow, perhaps. 
It took all my powers of persuasion, plus my wife's indignation, to get 
the mechanic to work overtime. He finally did, for three hours. The argument 
wore us down, but we all parted friends. It was typically French. 





>> The coast of Normandy takes you back--horse-and-buggy farming, village 
life as it was in the nineteenth century, churches and chapels everywhere. 
Resort towns along the coast, though, were jammed with French tourists-- 
middle-class French families, mostly. Children much more in evidence than in 
past years, testifying to the sharp upward trend in France's birth rate. 
Only a few remnants of D Day are left--a few bunkers, some ruins. Mulberry 
Harbor is still there, that row of U.S. ships sunk to form a breakwater. It's 
a tourist attraction now. Only tourists I saw were French; no Americans. 








>> The mood in Alsace-Lorraine, as in Normandy, seems far more determined 
than in Paris. There's a lot going on, including construction of new factories 
in the chemical and metallurgical industries. 
But, as they always have, Alsatians are again grumbling about the Government. 
It's not that they want to be part of Germany again. I found no sign of 
that--few signs in German, either. The French have carefully removed them. 
Apparently, Alsatian dissatisfaction is merely dislike for some French ways. 





>> Major difficulty in France, I was told, is that the French can't make up 
their minds which way to turn. Lack of decision is France's malady now. 

First day I got to Bonn, a Belgian friend who used to be very pro-French, 
a well-informed historian and political writer, put the French problem this way: 

The French simply can't make a clear-cut decision whether to go with the 
Russians or with the Germans. In fact, they refuse to make up their minds 
about any major question of our time. The realistic French won't face reality. 

Maybe this explains the long catalogue of French troubles, domestic and 
foreign, the steady succession of Cabinet upheavals.....But, on the surface, I 
can report that France makes a better impression now than it did a year ago. 








>> Back in Bonn.....European Army treaty, despite the mood in Germany, will 
probably get through the West German Parliament, but not in a hurry. Socialists 
insist on postponing a vote until after U.S. elections. Eisenhower's talk about 
more dynamic U.S. policy worries people here. Socialists tend to play it up. 
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HELDING AMERICA GuilD FASTER 


Key men in utilities get more done — with Beechcrafts 


Win the pressure on all public utilities, company- 
owned Beechcrafts are daily serving executives in these 
fields — by making their time count for more. Beech- 
crafts reduce trip hours as much as 75%. Key men 
get more done. Power shutdowns are cut to the time 
it takes to fly replacement parts to trouble spots. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


In every field of business, Beechcrafts are helping 
America build faster . . . helping men do today’s 
double job of defense and consumer goods production. 
Find out what Beechcraft ownership can do for your 
business. Call your Beechcraft distributor. Or write 
today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas. 


_ TWIN-BONANTA 
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She Hotel Haller, Wilshiie Boulevard at Figueroa, Los Angeles 

















When you come to Los Angeles looking for the best, The Statler in Los Angeles is new as new can be, plus 
d. there’s a brand-new, grand-new Statler where you'll all of Statler’s good old-fashioned hospitality. Each bed 
really be a guest. We Statler folk are mighty proud and is super-comfortable—eight-hundred springs and more, 
want you all to know about our latest fine hotel so and comfort, after all, is what a good hotel is for. 
you'll know where to go. 
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Like hotels elsewhere in the land that bear the Statler For all our busy traveling guests, we’ve got a helpful 

@ crest, the L. A. Statler features food that ranks up with clue: the Statler’s close to shows and shops and busi- 
the best. You’ll like the Statler dining rooms and ness district, too. And, with all the modern trimmings, 
Statler service, too; all in all, for pleasant meals, it’s our prices haven't soared. They still are in the friendly 
just the place for you! range our old friends can afford. 
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We've taken every feature that has made the Statlers 


@ great and added many new ones. Come on, let’s set 
a date. We’re open now for business, and hope you 


will say, “Yes, reserve a Statler room for me out in STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
Los Angeles.” CLEVELAND «+ ST. LOUIS * WASHINGTON «+ LOS ANGELES 








When you think of 
FOOD 
PROCESSING ... 


Shinkep 


America can be proud of its Food Manu- 
facturing and Processing Industry! 


Food processing plants will spend $769 
million for modernization this year. 


And for each of the next three years, 
an average of $762 million will be spent 
to remodel plants and mechanize food 
packaging . . . in the food processing in- 
dustry’s new era of engineering. 


With restyled food packages, formulas 
and processes—including frozen foods— 
quality control, sanitation and handling 
have reached a new high efficiency in this 
vital industry. Housewives purchased $38 
million worth of goods from food manu- 
facturers last year and will enjoy even 
more streamlined marketing in the future! 

The food processing industry is one of 
the many major groups served by Peoples 
First. Whether your banking problems 
are regional or national, Peoples First 
National offers you an 89-year back- 
ground of diversified financial experience. 
Peoples First welcomes the opportunity 
to serve you with complete facilities for 
your every banking need. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





ae, 


WHY AUTO INSURANCE IS HIGH : 


What's the outlook on liability insur- 
ance for car owners? Is the cost to 
keep on rising? 

Apparently so. Increases of insurance 

costs have been sharp. Yet companies 

are set to ask for further increases. 


Why are rates going up so rapidly? 
There are lots of reasons. Damage 
claims are higher, juries often make 
larger awards than before and there are 
more accidents. Other expenses of com- 
panies, such as hospital fees and repair 
costs, also have risen considerably in 
the years since the war. Auto repairs cost 
far more than in the past. 


If claims in case of accident are get- 
ting bigger, should a car owner be 
thinking of more insurance against 
accident liability? 

Many owners think that is necessary. 

Some feel that liability coverage of 

from $10,000 to $20,000 is no longer 

adequate, in view of larger jury awards 
of damages for personal injuries and 
higher costs of out-of-court settlements. 

Many have policies protecting them 

from accident liabilities of from $50,000 

to $100,000. And some car owners have 
insurance up to $500,000. 


Will your insurance go up if you have 
a minor son or daughter about to 
drive? 

It will. Insurance rates usually rise 
sharply if a young person is to drive a 
car. And that does not mean just teen- 
agers. Higher rates usually apply where 
a car is to be driven by a person under 
25 years of age, as insurance companies 
figure the risk is greater. Where a son or 
daughter is over 21 and is the only driver 
of a car, a father might reduce his per- 
sonal liability by having title to the car, 
and the insurance, transferred to the son 
or daughter. 


Is it becoming harder to get automo- 
bile insurance? 

That’s true to some extent. Some com- 
panies are cutting down on the number 
of policies that they will issue to cover 
automobile-accident liabilities. At times 
it is necessary for a car owner to shop 
around to find a company that will write 
a policy for him. Where a person has a 
record of accidents or of recklessness, he 
may find it impossible to get a policy. 


Is the time coming when all drivers 
must have accident insurance? 
That time is not in sight now. In fact, 
there has been considerable resistance 





Bigger Claims: Rising Rates 


@ Higher cost of auto insurance is 
adding to expense of driving 
cars, 


Increased cash demands on in- 
surance companies is blamed for 
rising rates. 


Some companies are limiting the 
number of policies issued to car 
owners. 








to moves for compulsory insurance. 
dozen or so State legislatures had bi 
before them this year calling for t 
But none passed. So far, only one State 
Massachusetts—has such a law, and th 
was passed by the State Legislature bag 
in 1927. 


Do the insurance rates differ from 
one State to another? F 
Yes, and the rates are much higher 
some States than in others. Also, the 
usually vary from one section of a Sta 
to another. The rates, which must be ¢ 
proved by State tax officials, are base 
upon the accident records for the variot 
districts. They usually are higher for ¢ 
owners in cities, where there are mé 
traffic accidents than in rural areas. 


Are the rates expected to go m 
higher? 

No one can really tell at this tim 
Many States already have approved iil 
creased rates in 1952. Spokesmen fof 
insurance companies say that, with their 
higher expenses from more accidents 
larger claims and increased costs, some 
more rises in rates can be expected. 
They say that in 1951 stock casualty: 
insurance companies suffered an under 
writing loss of about 100 million dollar 
in automobile-liability insurance. This 
loss will be cited in asking for furthe 
increases in rates. 


Is there any talk of States taking ove! 
auto insurance? 
There have been such suggestions, bu! 
no serious moves in that direction at 
being made at this time. Insurance com 
panies are opposed to the States’ rut 
ning any automobile-insurance business 
and look upon this proposal as a stef 
toward socialism. But there may & 
pressure later for individual States 
enter the field of automobile insuran 
as costs of insurance rise. The ide 
would be to let taxpayers bear part of 
the load. 
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How “Excited Atoms” Insure Correct Steel Analysis 


Here's the quick, modern way J&L chemists make sure 


steel contains the exact amounts of certain elements specified 


on the customer’s order. 

First, a polished sample of the steel being analyzed is 
placed in this electronic apparatus called a “spectrograph.” 
The sample acts as an electrode and creates an are. The 
atoms are excited by the are and throw off a beam of light. 

The light rays, passing through a prism, are separated 
into various wave lengths and are photographed as separate 


fine lines on film, 


Each element appears on the developed film in its own 
characteristic density of line. Another instrument, the 
“densitometer,” measures the line density, which the chemist 
quickly calculates into percentage. 

The spectrograph analysis, done in a few minutes, assures 
the customer that his steel is made to the analysis he specified. 

It’s just one of the many functions of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation quality control, going on constantly: be- 
hind the J&L trademark, to insure the quality of steel in 


better products for you. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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W case Pacific is one of the many roads using 
Chrysler Design Trucks. Based on a completely 
new application of the fundamental principles 
of Balanced Suspension, these trucks virtually 
eliminate rail-originated damage to lading. 

They absorb both lateral and vertical shocks 
which could damage goods or equipment, giving 
full protection to any load even at passenger 
train speeds. 

Maintenance costs are cut; the trucks have 
demonstrated endurance, dependability and 
reduced wear in a combined total of over 
25,000,000 car miles of accelerated freight and 
head-end service. 

Western Pacific is using its new specially 
equipped boxcars to provide damage-free transit 











for fragile first-class lading such as furniture, 
household appliances, case goods, etc. Use of 
Chrysler Design Trucks on such cars is evidence 
of the protection afforded by these trucks. They 
are used by other railroads on head-end refrig- 
erator cars, mail-baggage cars, box-express cars 
as well as on merchandise, box and many other 
types of freight cars. They also are standard 
equipment on the General American-Evans new 


GAEX-DF ears. 


Other users of Chrysler Design Freight 
Trucks are listed across the page. The trucks 
offer all railroads and all shippers a proven 
opportunity to increase and improve service, 
and effect other efficiencies, so important to 
producer, carrier and consumer. 





Western Pacific's new specially equipped boxcar — built by 
Pullman-Standard and protected by Chrysler Design Freight Trucks. 






























ILROAD FREIGHT TRUCKS 


for new cars that protect all lading better 





THE STORY BEHIND THE TRUCK 
Walter P. Chrysler, founder of Chrysler Corporation, 
started as a railroad man and never lost his interest 
in good railroading. Therefore, when he and _ his 
associates established certain new advanced principles 
of automobile “ride,” they sought ways to apply 


‘ride” of railroad cars. 


these improved principles to the 


They aroused the interest of leaders in the railroad 
industry, and years of research and development fol- 
lowed. The result is the new Chrysler Design Truck, 


one of the really great advances in railroad equipment. 





e THIS IS BALANCED SUSPENSION 


ae U-shaped swing hanger, with pendulum action, permits truck to move sideways, absorbing lateral shocks 


before they reach car body and lading. 


Unique Chrysler Design self-contained friction snubber works with 


the longest travel standard coil springs, to give maximum absorption of vertical shocks and control spring 


oscillation. No “harmonic bouncir 


ig” of car to damage equipment or merchandise. No “free sway” of car body. 


e THIS IS WHAT BALANCED SUSPENSION MEANS TO SHIPPERS 


Chrysler Design Trucks virtually eliminate road 
shocks that are potentially damaging to lading. Com- 
pared with standard trucks having coil-snubber spring 
tests show 


groups, accurately instrumented road 


98% reduction in vertical Lading Damage Index and 


95% reduction in lateral Lading Damage Index, 


according to AAR formula. Complete data will be 


sent on request. 


OTHER USERS OF CHRYSLER DESIGN FREIGHT TRUCKS 


Baltimore & Ohio ° 


Boston & Maine °* 


Chesapeake & Ohio * Chicago, Burlington & 


Quincy * Delaware, Lackawanna & Western * General American-Evans * Great Northern 


Lehigh Valley ° 





PLYMOUTH 


New York Central °* 


Pennsylvania * Santa Fe * Union Pacific 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


DODGE DESOTO CHRYSLER 








Chrysler Design Railroad Freight Car Trucks are manufactured and sold by The Symington-Gould Corporation, Depew, N. Y., under Chrysler license Chrysler 
Design Friction Snubbers are manufactured and sold under Chrysler license by the Houde Engineering Division of the Houdaille-Hershey Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Your power to slow down or STOP 


...18 as important as your power to GO! 


The traffic officer’s protective hand of warning—a driver’s 
signal ahead—a flashing intersection light—they’re all your 
friendly cues to caution. They're all signals to use your 
brakes—to slow down or to stop. 


BETTER AND BETTER BRAKES—Our early automobiles 
were controlled with hand brakes. Then we had foot brakes. 
And as cars became more powerful and highways were im- 
proved, better brakes became a must. This led to four-wheel 
mechanical brakes, and then to the hydraulic brakes we use 
today. 


YOU STEP ON FLUID —The lifeblood of these fine brakes 
is hydraulic fluid that doesn’t evaporate and is unaffected 
by summer heat or winter cold. This fluid instantly and uni- 
formly carries the pressure of your foot on the pedal to each 
wheel. You slow down quickly . .. smoothly . . . safely. 


BORN OF RESEARCH-—The brakes that enable you to 





UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


stop today’s cars are the result of research and develop- 
ment that have given us improved brake fluids. . . alloy 
steels for tough and enduring brake drums...and modern 
plastics for better brake linings. 


THEY ARE UCC MATERIALS -— Chemicals, alloys, and 
plastics used in today’s brakes are typical of the hundreds 
of better materials produced by the people of Union Car- 
bide for use in the building and operation of your car. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which tells 
how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
Gases, and PLASTICS made by Union Carbide. Ask for booklet F, 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [I] New york 17, N.Y. 








SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS + BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics » PREST-O-LITE Acetylene »« LINDE Oxvgen + PRESTONE and TREK Anti Freezes 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals » HAYNES STELLITE Alloys * NATIONAL Carbons *« ACHESON Electrodes » PYROFAX Gas + EVERFADY. Flashlights and Batteries 
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STEVENSON’S GHOST WRITERS: ‘Big Names’ Lend Hand... 
New Dealers Chip In, Too . . . But Adlai Distills His Own Quips 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


The quips and drolleries with which 
Governor Adlai E. Stevenson enlivens 
his political oratory now have become a 
campaign issue. 

Republican spokesmen profess not to 
find the Stevenson sallies very funny. 
They assert that running for President is 
not a laughing matter. The Republican 
effort is to portray the Governor as an 
essentially frivolous, flippant person who 
lacks a proper respect for the job he is 
seeking. 

Stevenson men retort that the Repub- 
lican protests only prove the eftective- 
ness of the Governor’s jibes. They as- 
sert that the thrusts have reached their 
target and have caused no little an- 
guished squirming in the Eisenhower 
camp. The Governor’s advisers. are con- 
vinced they have a winning campaign 
method. 

For Mr. Stevenson, the whimsical ap- 
proach is scarcely new. A rich vein of 
humor and satire runs through his gu- 
bernatorial papers, including veto mes- 
sages. The difference now is that his 
witticisms are reaching a much broader 
audience. This audience is wondering 
how the speeches and the sallies are 
prepared. 

Mostly, the addresses are the Gov- 
ernors own product. Often he writes a 
speech himself from the first draft on- 
ward. Always the final version is his own. 
The quips frequently are a last-minute 


POET MacLEISH 
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addition, sometimes ad-libbed. Inevi- 
tably, however, Stevenson must draw on 
others for assistance. 

The Governor has his own staff about 
him, men who have been with him a 
long while. But he also has called on 
the White House for help. And there is 
an additional group of big-name writers, 
all old friends, all skilled in political 
polemics, who help when their assistance 
is asked. Among this last group are: 
> Samuel |. Rosenman, a member of 
the original Roosevelt brain trust, is an 
old hand at speech writing. He worked 
closely with Mr. Roosevelt from the 
mid-20s until the latter’s death and then 
went on to help President Truman. He 
is credited with coining the phrase, 
“New Deal.” At 56, Mr. Rosenman, a 
stocky little man who bubbles with good 
humor, has seen politics from the inside. 
He watches alertly for vulnerable spots 
in the Republican campaign, provides 
the Stevenson group with language for 
the attack. , 
> Robert E. Sherwood, a distinguished 
playwright and biographer with four 
Pulitzer prize awards, also was a Roose- 
velt helper. Mr. Sherwood is 56, tall 
and lugubrious in appearance with a 
talent for cutting, dead-pan satire. Mr. 
Sherwood has provided much _phrase- 
ology for the Stevenson campaign, some 
of it processed and used in Stevenson 
speeches, some of it ignored. 
> Archibald Macleish, 60, is princi- 
pally a poet. But he also has been a sol- 






PLAYWRIGHT SHERWOOD 


dier, a lecturer, lawyer, playwright, 
Government official, diplomat and a 
Roosevelt intimate. Mr. Roosevelt made 
him Librarian of Congress in 1939, an 
appointment that stirred up a storm of 
criticism because Mr. MacLeish is not a 
librarian. He proceeded to undertake an 
exhaustive reorganization of the Library. 
As with Mr. Roosevelt, MacLeish con- 
tributes suggestions and phrases for the 
Stevenson addresses. 

> Bernard De Voto, 55, is a historian, 
novelist and critic with a waspish pen, a 
man who strikes hard for causes in which 
he believes. A Utahan by birth, Mr. 
De Voto has made the development of 
the West a specialty. He is an embattled 
proponent of conservation of Western 
resources. De Voto is consulted when 
speeches on the West and on conserva- 
tion are in preparation. 

> Arthurs M. Schlesinger, Jr., a pro- 
nounced liberal, a former vice chairman 
of Americans for Democratic Action, 
ties these four intellectuals into the 
Stevenson organization. He is 34, an 
intellectual, too, and a historian, author 
of “The Age of Jackson.” Mr. Schles- 
inger’s father is a noted Harvard histo- 
rian, and the son was steeped in Ameri- 
can history as a youth. He, too, has 
taught at Harvard. 

For Governor Stevenson, Mr. Schles- 
inger gathers and writes material on 
many subjects, working alone or in col- 
laboration with the members of a small 

(Continued on page 58) 
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‘BRAIN TRUSTER’ ROSENMAN 


. the whole team is skilled at political polemics 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
SUCCESS STORY 


Manufacturers of 
Automobile Seat Covers 


"Our South Carolina 
Employees Gave Us 
Peak Production in half 


Fine 


the Time Thought Possible” 


says Daniel C. Larkin, President 











“Because of our need for skilled people due to the fact that ours 
is a highly styled, high quality product, we anticipated operating 
for many months before our production would be profitable. The 
result of our South Carolina experience: Within six months our 
new plant with its South Carolina employees was producing in 
profitable volume. Needing additional facilities, we recently 
opened our second South Carolina plant in Batesburg.”’ 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT WITH THESE 8 ADVANTAGES 


Happier, more productive employees Wealth of natural resources 
Cooperative State and Local Government Abundance of water and power 
Nearness to markets Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
Gentle climate Low construction and site costs 


Your inquiry will be handled in strictest confidence. 






Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. 






BUSINESS FAILURES IN 
UNITED STATES, 1950 


Dun & Bradstreet Magazine 
United States 
343 per 10,000 


h Carolina WHERE RESOURCES 
; agent, per 10,000 AND MARKETS 


* (lowest in notion) [OF Bee S bos Fm 


L. W. Bishop, Director 
Research, Planning & Development Board 
Dept. US-9 Columbia, South Carolina 
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Experts channel speech 
material to Governor . . . 


research staff with headquarters in the 
Springfield Elks Club. This is the setup: 
> David E. Bell, an economist, is op 
loan from the White House where he 
has been one of Truman’s administra. 
tive assistants. He formerly worked with 
the Bureau of the Budget. He now sup- 
plies material on budgets, taxes and 
related subjects. Mr. Bell also is useful 
as a liaison man in putting the vast re- 
search facilities of the Federal Govern. 
ment at Mr. Stevenson’s disposal. 

> Willard Wirtz, 40, specializes in 
labor-management questions, helps to 
guide Mr. Stevenson through the intr 
cacies of the Taft-Hartley law. During 
World War II, Mr. Wirtz was a member 
of the War Labor Board and the Board 
of Economic Warfare. Since then, he 
has served on a number of presidential 
panels for adjudication of labor disputes, 
>T. Don Hyndman, 42, is a former 
newspaperman who met the Governor 
while covering Springfield. He did most 
of the research for Stevenson’s speeches 
as Governor. Mr. Hyndman continues 
to provide material and suggest phrases. 
But such large portions of the Stevenson 
speeches are the Governor's own. that 
Hyndman professes surprise when any 
of his own language is used. 

> Robert W. Tufts, 36, served in the 
wartime Office of Strategic Services and 
later as a member of the policy-planning 
staff of the State Department. His con- 
tributions to Stevenson lie chiefly in the 
field of foreign affairs. 

The work of all these people is chan- 
neled upward to Governor Stevenson by 
Schlesinger, through the Governor's top 
policy adviser, Carl McGowan. 
> Mr. McGowan is a lawyer with broad 
interests and talents. He helps to shape 
the Governor’s major political decisions 
and assists with drafts of the speeches 
that reflect those decisions. Between him 
and Stevenson, there is a long and close 
relationship. 

A 40-year-old graduate of Dartmouth 
and Columbia Law School, Mr. McGow- 
an worked with Stevenson in Washing- 
ton during World War II. He gave up a 
law professorship at Northwestern after 
the election two years ago to come to 
Springfield and help mold the Stevenson 
legislative program. 

McGowan performs many services for 
the Governor. He digests the material 
that reaches him, talks it over with the 
Governor, suggests phrases and some- 
times, himself, prepares early drafts of 
the speeches. 

In the end, the material, texts and 
phrases provided in this way are rather 
thoroughly rewritten by the Governor. 
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... He cuts and edits, 
is never quite satisfied 


He edits and cuts repeatedly, fits the 
whole into his own quite personal liter- 
ary style. The witticisms are added and 
polished. Words are lifted, moved, rear- 
ranged like gems being placed in a set- 
ting with jeweler’s tongs. 

This goes on until the last possible 
minute. Associates say that the process 
reflects a man never quite satisfied with 
what he is about to say, hoping always 
to make it a little better. The copies 
from which the speeches are delivered 
are often filled with heavy last-minute 
pencilings, like those of a newspaper 
copy desk, a practice that may be the 
result of Mr. Stevenson’s once having 
worked on a newspaper. 





-Wide World 


HISTORIAN SCHLESINGER 
. . . heads the researchers 


On the swing from San Francisco to 
Los Angeles, the back-platform speeches 
were personally written. As soon as one 
had been delivered and the train started, 
he would hasten to his compartment and 
begin scribbling out and revising the 
next address. He tries not to repeat. 

The Stevenson helpers, and the Gov- 
ernor, too, are convinced that the quips 
are good and effective politics. From 
observation, they think the jibes are un- 
derstood by the crowd, put an audience 
in a receptive, friendly mood. They recall 
that one highly jocular speech by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1944 set the stage for 
a winning campaign. 

The Governor is increasingly careful 
not to overindulge in his jocose sallies. 
But, whether or not a campaign issue, 
this method of speechmaking comes nat- 
urally to him and is to be continued. 
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Gillingstone really has to stretch his personnel these 
days. Increased red tape, figure work and record-keeping are 
almost more than he can handle. No need for you to risk Gillingstone’s 
fate. Just remember: the new Comptometers in the hands of 


Comptometer operators can’t be beat for expediting office figure work! 


NEW COMPTOMETERS ARE FASTER! Direct action means answers register instantly. 
No old-fashioned cranks or levers to slow down operator. Big, easy-to- 
read answer dials; no confusing zeros to left of answer. 


NEW COMPTOMETERS FEATURE SAFEGUARD ACCURACY! Exclusive 3-way Error Control 
absolutely eliminates mistakes from faulty stroke. Decimal points are 
in natural position, conveniently numbered by column. 


NEW COMPTOMETERS ARE EASY TO USE! Anyone in your office can be your Compt- 
ometer operator. With Comptometer’s Floating Touch, top speed with 
accuracy can readily be obtained. 






WHY NOT CALL YOUR NEAREST COMPTOMETER 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR A DEMONSTRATION TODAY? 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
(electric and non-electric models) 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manu- 
facturing Co., and sold exclusively by 
its Comptometer Division, 1726 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 
Offices in all principal cities. 






FELT & TARRANT NOW-—four NEW machines! 











(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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BGs =DEFENSE BOOM ENDING? 
NO DOWNTURN TILL ‘54 





Defense will continue to be big 
business for a long time to come. 
Arms spending is not to slide off 
suddenly, despite alarms. 

It will be higher next year than 
this, and stay high through 1954, 
unless the program is upset—and 
that’s unlikely. 

Government has spent 60 bil- 
lions, has 120 billions more to 
spend. There's a lot of life left in 
the arms program. 


Arms spending, approaching a peak, 
is not to be cut down rapidly after it 
reaches that peak. Rearmament, unless 
all plans are changed, will hold near 
peak levels all through 1953 and the 
first half of 1954. In all probability, it 
will be 1955 before any sharp down- 
turn comes. 

There is no factual basis for the sudden 
wave of opinion that the arms program 
will end soon. 

That impression went around the 
country after Robert C. Turner, a new 
member of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, pointed out that ar- 
mament outlays had “virtually reached 
their peak,” and would not continue to 
add to pressures for inflation. 

Mr. Turner himself explained, how- 
ever, that the level of arms spending 
would hold very high for a long time to 
come. 

The essential point, which many 
seem to have overlooked, is that Congress 
has fixed the level of arms spending for 
many months, and it would take a com- 
plete reversal to change it. The charts on 
this page show you the level and dura- 
tion of spending as now planned. 

Here you see the actual billions that 
are supposed to be spent in each half- 
year period through the first half of the 
calendar year 1956. The bulk of the 
money for this program already has been 
authorized by Congress. 

The charts are based on the assumption 
that Congress will go through with com- 
mitments already made. They assume, 
also, that the military agencies will let 
contracts to spend the money Congress 

(Continued on page 62) 
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American Industry Chooses the Midale Soul 





For these industries the Middle South is 
a natural choice, since it has in great abun- 
dance the requisites for production, distri- 
bution and sales opportunity. Along with 
the area’s natural resources they saw fast- 
growing domestic and world markets de- 
veloping. They found dependable, low-cost 
power and natural gas; friendly, cooper- 
ative people and year ’round mild climate. 


That is why industrial leaders like Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation and The American 
Sugar Refining Company prosper and grow 
along with the rapidly growing Middle 
South. They have confidence in its future. 


Look into your future in 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH! 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH. 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 
= business-managed, fax-paying electric and gas service companies: 


S$ POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPPL POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pek tie Ak Siicktses 11%, Mls. ; 
POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 

‘New Orleans 14, La. : 


New Orleans 9, La 
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*Fairfax continuous towels used by The J. L. 
Hudson Company are serviced by Marathon 
Linen Sefvice of Detroit. 





The J. L. Hudson Company of Detroit 
provides customers many shopping 
conveniences including Cotton Towels* 


e Shopping is a pleasure in a store like Hudson’s that prides itself on serv- 
ice and courtesy. That’s why The J. L. Hudson Company is the mecca for 
shoppers for miles around Detroit—all over the world, too. Their customers 
know they are sure to find here a wider selection of the merchandise they 
want. 

Hudson management has provided every comfort and convenience for 
customers of the world’s second largest department store. For instance, all 
Hudson rest rooms are supplied with plenty of soft, absorbent cotton 
towels. You can be sure their customers appreciate the extra comfort these 
soft, absorbent cotton towels provide in freshening up. Hudson employees, 
too, enjoy the greater comfort afforded by cotton towels. 

Whatever your towel problem . . . whether you operate a retail store, 
factory, institution or office .. . you can be sure cotton towels will .. . 


e promote customer goodwill and improve employee relations e cut 
maintenance costs... reduce fire hazard e keep your washrooms cleaner 
and tidier @ increase cleanliness and sanitation among your employees. 

Local service is listed in your classified book under SERVILINEN, LINEN 
SUPPLY Or TOWEL SUPPLY. 










































































For free booklet that tells how cotton towel service will save you 
money, increase sanitation, efficiency, write Fairfax, Dept. A, 65 Worth St., 
New York 13. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


Fatrtax- Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
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WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13 i 
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..+ Military spending to hi 
55.7 billions in ‘53 


has voted, and that Congress will appro. 
priate money to carry out the Programs 
it has authorized. 

Those appropriations are likely to de. 
cline as time goes on—from 52 billion; 
for the current year to 45 billions ney 
year, and finally leveling out at about 4) 
billions a year. 

If the arms program is to be substan. 
tially less than that shown by the chart 
then one of three things must happen: 
(1) funds authorized for expenditure wil 
not be committed, or (2) contracts al. 
ready entered into will be canceled, o 
(3) the defense program will be scuttled, 

There is no present indication that any 
of these courses will develop. It is con. 
sidered improbable that either Eisen. 
hower or Stevenson, as President, would 
start to disarm the United States when 
this country still is unable to provide the 
power needed to defeat the relatively 
weak Chinese Communists. 

What the charts show is this: 

Last year, calendar year 1951, spend- 
ing for defense and foreign military aid 
amounted to $31.1 billion dollars. The 
total was 12.7 billion in the first half, 
18.4 billion in the second. 

This year, military spending wil 
mount to 46.1 billion dollars—22 billion 
in the first half, and an estimated 241] 
billion in the second. The trend still is 
up, but is near the peak level. 

Next year, in calendar 1953, the 
schedule calls for spending 55.7 billion 
dollars. In the -first half of the year, 
spending will be around 27.7 billion. In 
the second half, as projected, it will be 
28 billion. It is questionable whether a 
new Administration, in the face of con- 
mitments already made, could or would 
alter this pattern drastically, even if war 
were to end in Korea. 

In 1954, the program as authorized 
by Congress indicates a probable spen¢- 
ing level of 55 billion dollars for defense 
and foreign military aid. If, by chance, 
war should end in Korea, outlays prob- 
ably would be cut substantially below 
that level. The size of the armed forces 
might be cut down. The Air Force 
might revise its ideas of needed equip 
ment. The whole military plan might be 
overhauled. But, as far as can now be 
foreseen, assuming war goes on in Korea, 
spending is not likely to fall much below 
28 billion in the first half of 1954, and 
27 billion in the second half. Military 
outlays, two years from now, will be 
shading off. No downturn is to be ex 
pected before then. 

In 1955, you can look for some rather 
sharp cuts in defense spending. U.S. 
(Continued on page 64) 
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WITH SO MUCH MONEY NEEDED FOR DEFENSE, ITS IMPORTANT 

THAT NONE OF YOUR TAX MONEY GOES FOR WASTEFUL, SOCIALISTIC 

PROJECTS. HERE ARE A FEW EXAMPLES OF GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING THAT IS UNNECESSARY... 





sare 


, [Barrets OF TAX MONEY — 
’ OVER $ 350 MILLION-- WOULD BE 
NEEDED FOR THE POWER PLANT I(T 
iS PROPOSED THE GOVERNMENT 
BUILD AT NIAGARA FALLS. 
FIVE LOCAL ELECTRIC COMPANIES 
HAVE OFFERED TO DO THE JOB 
WITHOUT SPENDING ONE CENT 
OF TAX MONEY. 














[ravine THE BILL TWICE! 


TWO COMPETING DEPARTMENTS 
OF THE GOVERNMENT EACH MADE 
COSTLY SURVEYS FOR THE SAME 
DAM IN HELL'S CANYON, IDAHO. 
IN THE RECORDS OF FEDERAL 
BUREAUCRACIES , THERE ARE 
SCORES OF SUCH WASTEFUL 
DUPLICATIONS-- AT YOUR EXPENSE. 












[Die DEEPER ! wien THE FeDeRaL 
GOVERNMENT UNDERTAKES AN ELECTRIC POWER 
_ a PROJECT THAT ELECTRIC COMPANIES COULD 
re | DO, YOU PAY TWICE -- NOT ONLY FOR THE COST 








OF THE PROJECT, BUT TO MAKE UP FOR LOCAL, 
; STATE AND FEDERAL TAXES THAT ARE LOST. 
- er... a 
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YOU'LL PAY MILLIONS IN. 
TAXES IF GOVERNMENT 
PLANS GO THROUGH To 
BUILD POWER LINES IN THE 






=n Ybor TAXES ARE HIGH ENOUGH ALREADY. 


THEY WILL GO HIGHER IF THE GOVERNMENT TREND 
=f WHY BUILD TOWARD SOCIALIZED ELECTRICITY CONTINUES. 





















SOUTHWEST THAT WOULD 
DUPLICATE EXISTING LINES *” (TWO WHEN ONE WE WANT YOu To BE AWARE OF THIS DANGER. THATS 
pone oth ge he WILL DO ? WHY THIS MESSAGE IS BROUGHT To YOU BY AMERICAS 
° a 
EASILY HANDLE THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 
ADDED POWER / *Names on request from this magazine's advertising depertment 
N\A — and 











LISTEN TO CORLISS ARCHER—new time effective October 3rd—Fridays, 9:30 P. M., E. S. T.—ABC Network 














CONTINUING THE 


$268,000,000 





“Super-Power Program to Speed 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH... 





_ Construction of the $268,- 





ba mission grid is progressing, 
another step in the intercon- 
nection of lIowa’s utility 
companies into a state-wide 
super-power system. This means many 
more Iowa cities and towns are po- 
tential industrial sites because large 
blocks of power are readily available. 


This “Super-Power” program is just 
one more plus that Iowa offers you. 
Excellent transportation, abundant 





FACTS... 


tion, power... 


in this valuable reference book. 


The 8 Major Power Companies in Iowa begin New ) 


/ 
38 Million Dollar Additions to Interconnected High 
Voltage Transmission Grid . . 
Power” opening New Horizons of Opportunity for 
L Industry! 


FIGURES ... 


“Expressways of 





/ 


raw materials, sympathetic govern- 
ment, and an adequate supply of su- 
perior workers combine to make 
Iowa the Land of Industrial Oppor- 
tunity for you. 


Many industries have already made 
the move away from congested areas 
to take advantage of Iowa’s balanced 
economy...an economy in which 
industrial income equals agricultural 
income. Find out for yourself how 
you can benefit by locating in boun- 
tiful, growing Iowa. 


_— Keeping Ahead with 


living conditions ore all organized for your use 
Every industrial executive should 
have it. Send for your free copy today. Address 772 Central National 


Building, Des Moines 9, lowa. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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the vital statistics on lowa’s population, 
existing industries, agriculture, raw materials, markets, transporta- 





Special Report 
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Defense to be big business 
for a long time... 


military forces will be up to planned 
strength by that time, and the primary 
job will be to maintain that strength, 
The 1955 outlays are likely to drop to 
about 43 billion dollars—23 billion in the 
first half of the year, and 20 billion in 
the second half. 

This means that, three years from now, 
defense costs will be down to an annual 
rate of 40 billion dollars. That is about 
the level that the armed forces consider 
necessary for the long pull. In time, 
annual outlays may come down to 35 
billion. That is regarded as rock bottom, 
as long as the Russians continue to make 
trouble in the world. 

Defense, in other words, will continue 
to be big business for a long time. Even 
at 35 billion dollars, military costs will 





—Republic Aviation Corp. 


U. S. PLANE PRODUCTION 
. the “hardware” is costly 


be nearly three times what they were 
just before war started in Korea. 
Businessmen, to figure out how 
they will be affected by this outpouring 
of dollars, need a breakdown of defense 
plans, by types of spending. Again, the 
charts give you the timetable. 
Weapons are being turned out in 
volume now, but the program still has a 
long way to go. For the hardware of 
war—planes, tanks, guns, ships, ammuni- 
tion—the military spent 10.9 billion in the 
first half of 1952, and expects to spend 
12.4 billion in second half. These costs 
will mount to 15.5 billion in the latter 
half of 1953, continue at that level through 
1954, and then drop back to about the 
present spending rate in early 1956. Air- 
plane production will keep outlays high. 
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... Only a third of money 
authorized spent so far 


Clothing, food and other soft goods 
on the military buying list are getting 
closer to the spending peak. From about 
9 billion dollars in the current half year, 
costs here will rise to about 2.3 billion in 
early 1953, and then decline gradually, 
leveling out at about 1 billion in the lat- 
ter half of 1955. 

Construction costs, building up more 
slowly, will be about 1.9 billion dollars 
in the current half, then reach a peak 
of around 2.5 billion in the second half 
of 1953, and decline in 1954. 

Pay, travel and other military costs 
are nearing a peak in this half year and 
will hold at about 8 billion dollars per 
half through 1953 and 1954. 

Behind the schedule of spending 
projected here are plans that Congress 


-Staff Photo-USN&WR 


U. S. MILITARY-AID SHIPMENT 
. . the planning is long-range 


has approved. Here is how it all figures 
out: 
Authorized for spending, since 
the Korean war began: 180 billion. 
Spent, up to June 30, 1952: 60 
billion dollars. 
Left to be spent: 120 billions. 

On the basis of laws now on the books, 
only one third of the authorized money 
for defense has been spent. In years 
ahead, no matter how the election goes, 
Congress will come through with still 
more money. 

There is still a lot of life left in the 
defense program. The rug is not to be 
pulled out from under the economy just 
because military outlays are nearing a 
peak. A downturn in spending is not to 
come immediately. 
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tis FORGING 


FIGHTS IN KOREA 


A U. S. medium tank pulls up 
alongside a Russian built T-34 which 
it has just knocked out during 
the fighting around Pyongyang. 
Tank parts must be rugged and able 
to take any abuse. .. that’s 
why forgings are used. 
Kropp is supplying many parts for 
the tank program, one of which 
is shown here ... quality forgings for __ 
strength and durability. | 
For your forging needs... contact 
Kropp .. .“‘America’s Number One 
Forge Company’’. 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY — 


5301 W. ROOSEVELT ROAD 
CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 


Subsidiaries : ‘ 
KROPP STEEL CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
KROPP FORGE ORDNANCE CO. 


MELVINDALE, MICH. 








WHERE pa FORGINGS ARE MADE | 
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New “‘Autopoint”’ 
“VINYLITE” 
Plastic Billfolds 


Simulated Pin Seal 

Lizard and Alligator Grains 
Send now for this booklet of 
“Your 37 Sales Plans” show- 
ing how “Autopoint” inex- 
pensive Business Gifts build 
good will, get you more sales 
at less cost, keep customers 
repeating. 

Used and praised by lead- 
ing sales executives, this 
booklet gives you 37 tried 
and proved ways to make use- 
ful “‘Autopoint”’ Gifts pay 
dividends. Mail coupon for 
your free copy and Catalog 
of gifts that get the business. 











How To Cut Your Firm's 
Pencil Costs IN HALF! 





Let us show you how. Famous “Auto- No. 48 
point" Pencils for Organization use = at? 
save pencil sharpening time, give you Autopoint 
greater efficiency—can cut your pen- Better 

cil costs IN HALF! Check coupon. Pencil 











“Aut trod: k of Autopoint Co., Chicago 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
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| AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. USN-9, Chicago 40, Ill. 
| Send free,copy of booklet “Your37 Sales Plans”, 
and catalog of “Autopoint” Business Gifts. 
| C Send money-saving facts and quantity prices 
on “Autopoint” Pencils for Organization Use. 
Name. 
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| 
Company. : 
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Street Address. 








City. Zone____State 
| © Check here to have representative call. 
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Ike’‘s Plan: Use Law Less 
And Use Bargaining More 


Ike’s plan for handling strikes: 

Give unions and employers 
more chance to bargain; keep 
Government out, if possible. 

lf Government must move in, 
let it referee, not dictate. 

Taft-Hartley Act should stay, 
but it needs amending. 


Labor policies of an Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, if the General is elected, 
are beginning to take shape. Though 
not yet spelled out, these policies 
show up in rough outline in the can- 
didate’s speech before the AFL con- 
vention in New York. (For text of 
that speech see page 96. ) 


Taft-Hartley Act, in its basic form, . 


will remain the law of the land. Eisen- 
hower, unlike Adlai Stevenson, does not 
favor repeal. But Ike, if President, will 
ask Congress to make some changes. 
Government, under Eisenhower, 
will do less to dictate terms, more to 





“Se 














[3 = CONVENTION 


mediate disputes. Ike’s view is that the 
White House should be neutral in a big 
strike, with the Government acting as a 
referee. He holds that it is not the func. 
tion of a President to dispense favors 
to strikers. 

A steel or coal strike, under such 
a. policy, would not find the President 
trying to dictate terms. With the recent 
steel strike in mind, Ike says that the 
steelworkers did not find White House 
intervention “the easy road to winning.” 
During that strike, President Truman 
supported the strikers’ demands. 

Collective bargaining, as Eisenhower 
sees it, should be conducted in a sincere 
attempt to settle differences. Gover. 
ment, he believes, should not be lurking 
in the background with a plan to save 
face for one side or the other. Govern. 
ment’s job, he says, is to stimulate, not 
stifle, bargaining. 

Mediation would be relied on more 
heavily by Eisenhower to prevent strikes, 
His idea is that the Federal Mediation 
Service is “woefully inefficient,” that it 
should be strengthened to a point where 

(Continued on page 68) 
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KILL HIM?..NO! 
_IWANT TO. 
CURE HIM! 








—Berryman in the Washington Evening Star 














‘TWENTIETH-CENTURY GLADIATOR’ 
... labor leaders weren't satisfied 
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first GCA Radar 


...developed by Gilfillan in col- 
laboration with the Radiation 
Laboratory at M.1.T. in World 
War Il. The war's most complex 
radar development. The origi- 
nal Gilfillan GCA weighed 22 
tons, required a 5-man crew. 





Pioneered by Gilfillan 





1945 
first del Scope 


... exclusively the product of 
Gilfillan research. This 3-dimen- 
sional scope shows position of 
the aircraft in altitude, azimuth 
and exact range. Azel changed 
GCA radar from a five-man to 
a simplified one-man operation. 








today’s sitfllan GCA Rada 


...is the only GCA now proven and in operation in both 


U.S. Civil and Military airports. It extends search cover- 


age to 10,000 feet altitude over a 50-mile radius — a 


twenty-fold increase over original GCA surveillance! 


In GCA and Radar 
research, design and production 
—the FIRST name is... 





194] 
first Mt 


... The Gilfillan-developed Mov- 
ing Target Indicator eliminated 
ground clutter, and need of 
tedious concentration of a spe- 
cial radar operator—shows po- 
sition of aircraft instantly to all 
CAA tower personnel. 











1948 
first GCA"Steamining’ 


... Gilfillan’s world-wide expe- 
rience in the field has resulted 
in many operational and me- 
chanical improvements such as 
the present compact desk-size 
GCA console, compared to the 
22-ton wartime trailer. 


LOMOTLTOWS Radar Developments 


...now in progress at Gilfillan — further GCA improve- 


ments — other top secret projects in varying stages... 


research, design, mock-up, production. In radar, now 


as for four decades past, the first name is Gilfillan. 


Gilfillan 


Los Angeles 
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WE ACT AS TRUSTEE UNDER 
PENSION AND PROFIT-SHAR- 
ING PLANS AND AS AGENT 
FOR INDIVIDUAL TRUSTEES. 








aeeeenrennen 

are seeking the best method 
of solving the retirement prob- 
lem. A real measure of financial 
security is the goal, but there is 
no standard method for achiev- 
ing this goal. The great varia- 
tion in earnings and working 
conditions in companies and 
trades create the need for differ- 
ent approaches to the common 
problem. 

Our Pension Trust Division 
has acquired a unique expe- 
rience in developing all types of 
pension systems for a great 
number of trades and businesses. 
This experience can be invalu- 
able in working out a pension 
plan to fit the income and em- 
ployee benefit requirements of 
your company. We shall be glad 
to discuss with you any pension 
problem you may have, includ- 
ing pension costs. No obligation 
whatever. 


Write or call the 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION 
The National City Bank of New York 
and 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company. 
Ask for our Pension Booklet USN 1. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Chartered 1822 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 
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. . » Compulsory arbitration 
not in Eisenhower program 


it will help to settle more disputes before 
they reach the strike stage. “With re. 
sponsible leadership in Government.” 
the General says, a way can be found by 
industry and labor to avoid many strikes, 
The present Mediation Service, he con- 
tends, stands aside “in deference to po- 
litical maneuvering until disputes have 
reached the boiling point.” 

A waiting period before strikes can 
start will be required under Eisenhow- 
er’s plan. He would continue a provision 
of the Taft-Hartley Act requiring unions 
to give advance notice before calling 
strikes. The General would expect the 
Mediation Service to get in its preventive 
work during this period. 

Government intervention would fol- 
low if mediation failed, but without com- 





—United Press 


‘IKE’ SPEAKS TO THE AFL 
. no “easy road” 


pulsion on either side to accept Govern- 
ment recommendations. There would be 
no threat such as President Truman 
made in 1946 to draft strikers if they 
refused to go back to work. 

Compulsory arbitration is opposed 
by Eisenhower, but he could be expected 
to suggest from time to time that volun- 
tary arbitration be tried, when both sides 
to a dispute agreed. 

Injunctions and seizures are not re- 
garded by Eisenhower as the way to 
settle strikes. But he did not say that 
he would not seek injunctions, as re- 
quired by Taft-Hartley, to settle emer- 
gency strikes after mediation has failed. 

Changes in the Taft-Hartley Act 
would not be basic, but probably would 

(Continued on page 70) 
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‘Chances are you’ve never seen the plied over 70% of all the carbon used in gas 
» product we make for this young man. masks by our military in World War II. 

“p06 sdIn. a _ way, it’s as important as the Today, industry is making growing use of Pitts- 
| atom bomb. burgh Activated Carbons, in filtration, recovery, 
a It could mean his life to him. purification and refining of liquids and gases. They 
: We fervently hope he never has to do the job better, faster and at lower cost than 

use it. any similar material. 
The product is Pittsburgh Activated Carbon, an Right now, the demand for these carbons exceeds 
amazing, coal-derived adsorbent . . . the working the supply. We’re rapidly increasing our capacity, 
ern- heart of his gas mask. Every pound of these tiny however, and are anxious to help you plan their 
je: black particles contains 125 acres of adsorbent future application in your plant. . . and to supply 
ad surface. They are so efficient that Pittsburgh sup- you with technical data and samples. 
osed 
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When Hero of 
Alexandria— 
celebrated 
scholar of the 
second century 
B. C.— wrote 
his brilliant 
treatise on 
**Mechanics,”’ 
he continually 
raised the question: “What moti- 
vated Neanderthal Man to use the 
first lever.” 

The answer—as true 100,000 
years ago as it is now—was need 
for improvement of the transmission 
of power. For the motivation be- 
hind the grimace on the great, 
shaggy face—as the broad back 
strained and heaved—was desire 
for a more efficient means of get- 
ting work done. 





Today—as urgent needs develop 
with manufacturers and users for 
improvement of power transmis- 
sion—Twin Disc is solving them 
with Friction and Hydraulic 
Drives, in the exact capacity and 








design necessary for peak power 
control and flexibility between 
driving and driven machinery. 


Write Twin Disc today .. . ask 
for complete information on how 
your particular problems in power 
linkage can be solved. Twin Disc 
engineers are always ready to give 
your applications full attention. 


Twin Disc Drives are offered as standard equipment 
on leading makes of industrial production ma- 
chinery and engines, among them, the extensive 
line of mapeavenacsiead mining, logging and material 
handli P ft factured by Baldwin- 





seniSteninnd Corporation. On Lima Type 34 
shovels, the main engine clutch is a Twin Disc 
Power Take-Off, while two Model E clutches actuate 
the swing. 





From 

/ 
Muscles 
/ 


to 
/ es 
/ Machines 


ual 
CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin - 





BRANCHES: CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES + NEWARK + NEW ORLEANS - 
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HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, Illinois 


SEATTLE + TULSA 
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‘Union busting’ in lay 
opposed but not identified 


follow the pattern of 28 ve - 
proposed by Senator Robert A. Taft jp 
1949. Eisenhower, however, points toa 
few things that he would change. 
“Union busting” sections of the lay. 
as he terms them, would be repealed, 
The General does not say which section; 
these are, but presumably he has jy 
mind a provision that permits workey 
who take the jobs of strikers to vote jin 
bargaining elections, while denying bal. 
lots to the strikers. Unions complain 
that this permits employers to substitute 
strikebreakers for union members, and 
can result in loss of elections by unions, 
Unions sometimes complain also 
against the “free speech” provision of the 




















—United Press 


‘IKE’ WITH AFL‘'S GREEN 
... no “compulsion” 


Taft-Hartley law. This gives employer 
more leeway than they had under the 
Wagner Act to criticize unions that are 
attempting to organize their plants. 

Non-Communist affidavits, if Eisen} 
hower has his way, will be required 0 
employers as well as union~ officials! 
Unions now are denied the right to carn 
cases to the National Labor Relations 
Board unless their officers swear thal 
they have no Communist affiliations. 

Labor’s right to organize is up 
held by the General as a fundamenti 
right, and unions get assurance that the! 
can expect to continue to have a “secutt 
place in our industrial life.” 

But this assurance falls far short @ 
what the unions are demanding from # 
candidate for President. Repeal of Taft 
Hartley still is their No. 1 aim. Failing 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Compare this slow, clumsy method with the streamlined 
Rhythm-add* technique shown below. 





Too slow for 52 => 


One finger “punch and plod” operation slows production, 
tires operators, increases errors and fatigue. 





Put Figure Production in “High” with Rhythm-add ! 


Revolutionary, New Technique Ups Adding Speeds by as Much as 160%! 


Only a short time ago your operators had to use old 
fashioned “punch and plod” methods of running an 
adding machine. They had no choice. There was no 
other way. 


Rhythm-add Applies Science to Adding 
Now, Rhythm-add, the scientific new way to add 
figures developed by Monroe, gives them the same 
smooth efficiency the touch system gives to typists. 
. thanks to Rhythm-add . . . any operator, be- 
ginner, average, or advanced . .. can quickly learn to 
add faster, better, with less 
fatigue, tension, and fewer 
errors than ever before! 


Now.. 
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And here’s proof! 
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*Registered Trade Mark 


Monroe 410 Adding Machine, 
one of more than 50 models 
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MONROE . 


CALCULATING, ADDING & ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
General Offices, Orange, N. J. 


Blue Ribbon Companies Adopt New Method 
250 leading American companies tested and immediately 
adopted Rhythm-add as standard practice. After only brief 
instruction their operators were able to up their adding 
speeds by as much as 160%! Many totaled over 100 items 
a minute, nearly two a second! Best news of all, your 


operators can show the same startling improvement! 


Monroe Will Train Them Free! 
A 3¢ stamp brings our fact-filled new booklet “All Hands 
Take to Rhythm-add.” And with it, specific examples of how 
others have increased figure production, lowered overhead 
by training operators to work at peak, rather than partial, 
capacity. Put Rhythm-add, the adding technique of tomor- 
row, to work for you today! Mail the coupon NOW! 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company 
Publications Dept., Orange, N. J. 


Please mail free booklet on Monroe Rhythm-add., 
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It’s the flavour 
...always right! 
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BAER & SONS. 





86 Proof 


EACHER’S 


HIGHLAND CREAM 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, N.Y. 
Importers Since 1794 
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. . » General omits mention 
of ‘closed shop’ as issue 


repeal, they will accept nothing less 
than drastic revision. 

What the General left unsaid pro- 
vided further clues as to how he stands 
on provisions of the Taft-Hartley law. 

The “closed shop,” for example, was 
not mentioned. This led his AFL 
audience to conclude that ke would 
continue the “closed shop” ban. AFL 
building trades have been trying to 
legalize the “closed shop” again. Gover- 
nor Stevenson has indicated: that he 
would favor return of the “closed shop,” 
on the ground that such contracts are 
widely bootlegged and for that reason 
should be permitted. 

The “union shop” presumably would 
continue to be legal under Eisenhower. 

Secondary boycotts, now barred by 
Taft-Hartley, also would remain on the 
list of illegal practices. 

Union leaders, in sizing up Eisen- 
hower’s labor attitudes, find these atti- 
tudes too close to those of Senator Taft 
to suit them. They do, however, get as- 
surance that the General, if President, 
will ask them for ideas when he gets 
around to suggesting amendments to the 
present law. But such assurance is not 
enough for them, so a great deal of time 
and money will be spent by unions in the 
next few weeks in trying to convince 
voters that he is not the man they should 
put in the White House. 





Complications 
In Coal Dispute 


Behind the latest soft-coal dispute 
were these complicating factors: 

John L. Lewis demanded a wage in- 
crease for miners of $1.80 a day. He 
asked also for an increase of 10 cents a 
ton in royalty payments to the miners’ 
welfare fund, which, if granted, would 
raise the total royalty to 40 cents. In 
addition, he wanted the present eight- 
hour day slightly reduced. 

Coal operators complained that the 
price was too high, that many mines al- 
ready were operating in the red. 

Southern owners also had a list of 
demands of their own that they served 
on Lewis: (1) End of wildcat strikes; 
(2) increase in rents of company-owned 
houses, which now average $3 a room 
and have not been increased since 1941; 
(3) elimination of payment for time not 
worked, which owners say adds up to 
1% hours a day for such things as lunch 
periods and travel time; (4) start of 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Individually fitted Harter posture 
chairs help build a happier working 
force that can turn out better 
work. Their quality makes Harter chairs a 
sound investment in fine appearance, 
long service. Write for “Posture 
Seating Makes Sense.” We'll send name 
of Harter dealer nearest to you. 


Harter Corp., 9904 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich, 
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POSTURE CHAIRS 





One-Hour Furnace Tested 


Vertical Letter 


For name of nearest dealer, write 
MEILINK STEEL SAFE CO. 
DEPT. U-9 





TOLEDO 6, OHIO 














SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY 


Guests tell us we 
approach this ideal. 
Would you all like 
to sample it? 





CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 62 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 32 
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_.. 50 cents to welfare fund 
for each ton of anthracite 


contributions by miners to the welfare 
fund, now supported only by royalties 
from mine owners. 

Coal stocks, highest on record, stood 
at an average of 85 days’ supply. With 
this huge supply above ground, opera- 
tors were in no hurry to settle. 

Lewis had made sure that there would 
be no acute shortage of coal by working 
out an agreement to keep soft-coal mines 
open in the West, and by a temporary 
settlement with the hard-coal mines. 
With these mines operating and with 
large stocks of soft coal on hand, the 
country as a whole would not be too 
badly hit if there were a long strike in 


other soft-coal fields. 





—United Gees 
JOFIN L. LEWIS 
Industry said: ‘‘Too high” 


The settlement between the Miners 
Union and the hard-coal operators was 
not final. Wages and working conditions 
were to be adjusted after a settlement 
of the soft-coal dispute. But the hard- 
coal owners did agree to raise their royal- 
ty payments by 20 cents a ton—to 50 
cents. This made it possible for the an- 
thracite welfare fund to meet its obliga- 
tions. The fund had been running in the 
red and had been unable to pay its 
$1,000 death benefits, pensions of $100 
a month, and medical care. 

Soft-coal miners’ income has dropped 
sharply since the first of the year, be- 
cause of shortened work weeks, and they 
are less able to stand a long strike than 
they were a few months ago. In January, 
miners were averaging $86.39 a week; 
in May, $66.83. Average hourly earnings 
in the soft-coal mines are $2.21. 
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of civilian jobs vital to our economic strength . . 


You find it also in the air. In fact, the majority 
utility planes serving industry and business today— 


with dependabie, time-proven Continental power. 
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ESTABLISHED SERVICE FROM COAST | 2 8 




















MANUFACTURE OF ENGINES for the use of our Armed 
Forces is a major phase of Continental Motors’ operations, 
of course. Yet it by no means sums up the company’s 
activities with a bearing on the national well-being, for 
Continental is also a major source of power for hundreds 


find it in leading makes of specialized equipment in 
construction and industry, and on highway and farm. 
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LUXURIOUS 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
AIR SERVICE 
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Nightly from New York, Chicago 





and Los Angeles 


See your travel agent. or call 


Trans World Airlines 
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TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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Cole: Mediator 
In Many Cases 


A 50-year-old Republican who ha 
been a labor trouble shooter most of his 
adult life is taking over as the Gover, 
ment’s top mediator of labor disputes, 
He is David L. Cole, a Paterson. NJ.,4 
lawyer. 

Cole, who succeeds Cyrus S. Ching 
as director of the Federal Mediatio, 
Service, has a habit of showing up i 
Washington in times of labor troubk 
He has served as arbitrator of mam 
disputes and has been called in by th 
White House on a number of occasions 








—United Press 


DAVID L. COLE 
. . . old hand at trouble shooting 





to act as mediator when a big strike 
threatened. 

Because of the nature of his new jol 
employers and unions should take a look 
at the results of some of his major medif 
ation efforts. 

In 1948, Cole served as chairman of § 
fact-finding board to study the issues it 
a coal dispute. The dispute was settle 
without a strike, with John L. -Lewi 
getting an increase of $1 a day for thi 
miners and a raise of 10 cents a toni 
payments to the union’s welfare fund. 

In 1949, he was on another boat 
that settled a steel strike. This settle 
ment gave steelworkers pensions of $10 
a month, which became a pattern { 
other industries. 

In February, 1952, Mr. Cole wi 
chairman of an emergency board thi 
brought in a recommendation of th 
“union shop” for nonoperating railroa 
unions. 
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who] Genius ar Figures. . 


this $2 Fad! I oko 2 power plants (not) and both stepped way up in high. 
compnession horsepower! Choose either the L10-hp. Stato-Star V-8 


field — or the new LOf-hp. Mileage Maker SIX oe with free-twrning overhead valves (Class ‘A"winner 


_the only VB in the low-price 


in the Mobilgas Economy Run). Both engines have the Automatic Power Pilot tor high-compnession 
performance on'regulan’ gas! 
3 hives (notLnZ_) and the best of each type! Theres Fordomatic sl 
— the newest, finest, most versatile of the automaties. Also Automatic Overdrive that ean cut gas 
consumption * y up to1$% Also Fords famous easy- shifting Conventional sxe Drive. 
lll 3 great series— Mainline, Customline and Crestline offer you a choice of 
18 models with the widest choice of body style, color ae upholstery combinations 
in the low-price field ! 
The only 1 -piece curved windshield in the low-pnice tield plus a car-wide 1 ‘piece cued 
near window! With Piture-Window" side windows the $2 Ford gives you Full- Citele visibility ! 
HoReid 12-3-4-5-6 big people, yes,6 travel Lst class in the ‘52 Fond. bide 
and without Extra Fare! Tts new and modein BODIES not only are longer seme and 
wider BP but ako have foam rubber isp cushioned, sofa-wide seats, tiont and rear! 
; , Over 25 cubic feet of luggage space inthe easy loading tank that opens automatically 
GRP at the turn of a key! And. beeause of Fords new Center-Fill Fueling le 
theres no pipe inthe way, leaving room far an exha suitcase pe ny, 

The L car in the low-pnice field with Fower-Pvot Redak. 4 Suspended 
trom above they eliminate foo holes, leave extra room for his number 10's, work easier with 
her opera pumps. 

Figures and tacts show you. that the 62 Ford will do mone things for move people 
and at a lower cost than any other car! A LO-minute" Test Dnive’ will prove the 52 Find is the 
Ablest Carn onthe American Koad ! 








at 








The Ablest Car on the American Koad ! 
























29 airlines 
invite you to fly the 


More airlines have chosen the Convair than any other modern passenger plane: WELCOME ABOARD THE CONVAIR! 


Now Flying Pan American Aerovias Venezolanas Twenty-nine leading airlines at home and 
Aerolineas Sabena-Belgian ( Venezuela) 5 


Argentinas Swissair (Switzerland) Canadian Pacific abroad proudly invite you to fly the Convair 
American Trans-Australia Chicago & Southern ro ¢ 
Broniff United C.M.A. (Mexico) ...the world’s most popular passenger plane. 
C.A.T.C. Western Cruzeiro do Sul ( Brazil) A k : Cowoei nisl —" 
Coattasetal Seon te Fly Delta SK your favorite airline or travel agent to 


Ethiopian Aero O/Y (Finland) Hawaiian . . ane < F aa 
Garuda Indonesian Aeronaves de Mexico National make your next fight a Conv air. 


K.L.M. Royal Dutch mo Philippine 


Mid-Continent me ee Pioneer 
Northeast ! ~ = 
Orient rT ay : i 


San Diego & Pomona, California + Fort Worth & Daingerfield, Texas 
As a transport-trainer for the U.S. Air Force, the Convair is setting 
new records for versatility and performance ... another evidence of Convair's ENGINEERING TO THE Nth POWER 














Business activity, still rising, is near its 
highest level since World War II. 

Carloadings are running 4 per cent 
above a year ago and are the largest 
for this period since 1942. In the week 

’ ended September 13, loadings of man- 
ufactured goods were above the cor- 
responding weeks of 1950 and 1951. 

lron-ore and coal loadings are huge in 
volume. Steel mills are struggling to 
rebuild depleted ore stocks before 
winter. Coal consumers have been 
laying away supplies in fear of a coal 
strike. 

Stee! output has risen steeply. The rate 
was 110.5 million tons per year in 
the week ended September 20. It was 
102 million tons per year in August 
and less than 20 million in July, when 
steelworkers were out on strike. 

Auto production is above where it was 
before the steel strike. The industry 
turned out 128,508 cars and trucks in 
the week ended September 13, larg- 
est volume in a year. Stocks of new 
passenger cars, shown in the top chart, 
have sunk to the level of only 2 weeks’ 
production. Plants are working over- 
time to fill demand. 

The rebound in auto output may lift 
volume to 1.25 million cars in the 
fourth quarter, if producers can get 
enough steel. That is 400,000 above 
the third quarter. Even so, 1952 out- 
put would then total only 4.3 millions, 
against 5.3 in 1951 and 6.7 in 1950. 

Production plans call for output at a 
rate of 5 million cars per year in the 
first half of 1953, but that, too, de- 
pends on how much steel auto pro- 
ducers can lay hands on. 

Home-furnishings producers are more 
active. More appliances are to come 





(1935-39=100) 


FOR VARIATION 


PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 











from production lines. Makers of TV 
sets are having a busy season. 

Textile output is still expanding. Em- 
ployment rose more than normally in 
August. Rayon mills are humming. 
Cotton consumption is higher. 

Paperboard output is growing. As other 
industries pack and ship more goods, 
there is need of more-paper containers. 


Stocks of New Autos 
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Start of 
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1950 





1951 1952 


Source: Automotive News © 1952, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 

Home building, measured by starts, was 
at a rate above 1 million units per 
year in August. Starts in the first 8 
months were about equal to those in 
the same period of 1951, a year in 
which work was begun on nearly 1.1 
million new homes. 

Opposing forces are at work to keep 
home building near its present rate. 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


PRODUCTION 
(FRB) 
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Fewer new families are being formed 
than in the early postwar years, but 
many families with old homes want 
new ones. 

Building costs are still on their way up. 
The cost of building a home set a 
record high in August, nearly 2% times 
1939 costs and 11 per cent above June, 
1950. Wage rates in building trades 
are rising. Recent increases in prices 
of steel, copper and aluminum threat- 
en to lift prices of the many metal 
products that go into a home. 

Down payments on the purchase of 
homes are smaller, now that the Gov- 
ernment has suspended controls over 
mortgage credit. Interest rates, how- 
ever, have risen, and many lenders 
are not interested in making VA and 
FHA loans, on which rates of interest 
are fixed. 

Bank credit to business and agriculture 
is expanding. « 

Employment at nonfarm jobs jumped 
nearly 900,000 in August to a record 
for the month. Most of the workers 
who had been made idle by the steel 
strike were back. 

Unemployment, indicated by claims 
for unemployment compensation, fell 
to a new postwar low for August. 

The order backlog of manufacturers 
stood at nearly 70 billion dollars on 
August 1. Biggest unfilled orders are 
for airplanes and other military goods, 
machinery and other metal products. 

Prices of industrial goods, after falling 
in the first half of 1952, have been 
steady since July. 

The recovery in business activity will 
probably continue in coming months. 
Highest tide of the defense boom may 
not be far away. 
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The 3542-ton steel frame for Lever House was fabricated and erected by Bethlehem. Architects: Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill; Structural Engineers: Weiskopf & Pickworth; General Contractor: George A. Fuller Company. 


Tower of Glass on Park Avenue 


This is Lever House. Occupying the 
entire block-front on Park Avenue be- 
tween East Fifty-third and East Fifty- 
fourth Streets in New York, it contains 
the executive and administrative offices 
of Lever Brothers Company. 

It strikes a new note in architectural 
treatment. Outstanding beauty has been 
combined with sound functional design. 
Extensive use of blue-tinted heat-absorb- 
ing glass gives it a cool, transparent ap- 
pearance. The sidewalk level is almost 
completely open, creating the illusion 
of a structure without a street floor. 


The second floor covers three-quarters of 
an acre. This floor surrounds an open 
court, and on its roof is a landscaped ter- 
race. Above this rises a slender 21-story 
tower. Each floor in the tower has ap- 
proximately 6000 square feet of office 
space. In the basement isa private garage. 

Lever House is completely air condi- 
tioned. Fluorescent lighting, acoustical 
ceilings, cellular steel floors, continuous 


fixed windows, and blue curtain wall 
spandrels of wired glass are some of the 
other features of interest. 

This is the newest of many Park Ave- 
nue buildings for which Bethlehem has 
fabricated the steelwork. Among the 
others along this famous boulevard are 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, the New 
York Central Building, the Tishman 
Realty Co. Building, and 100 Park Ave. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Chances are that private investment in U.S. industry is nearing a top. 

Qutlay for plant and equipment this year will be a record at 27.5 billion 
dollars. It was 26.3 billion last year, 20.6 billion in 1950. 

In months ahead, however, for October-December, investment will fall 
below last year--7.2 billion against 7.4 billion dollars. 

Coming drop marks the first year-to-year decline in private investment 
Since the Korean war began. It may well indicate that a top has been reached 
and that investment in new plant and equipment is about to slacken. 





A downturn in business investment, if it occurs, will be important. It 
could signal boom's end. Heavy and rising outlays for new plant and equipment 
have been a major support to general business activity since Korea. 


Actually, other signs besides the total figures indicate a slower rate of 
expansion for U.S. business in the period ahead. 

Rise in 1952 outlays is being confined to utilities and to industries inm- 
portant to defense--metals, chemicals, oil, rubber, transport equipment. 

Spending is below 1951 for mining, railroads, commercial firms. 

High points in investment were reached by mining companies in the second 
quarter of 1951; by railroads in the fourth quarter, and by commercial firms 
and other industries in the first quarter of 195l. 











Note, too, that defense-plant expansion is slowing down. 

Emergency projects that were aided by rapid tax write-offs are to be about 
two-thirds complete by the end of this year. ’ 

New tax-amortization certificates are being issued in skimpy fashion. 

Defense-plant building, in other words, is nearing completion. Actually, 
outlays in the fourth quarter of this year will be below a year ago for iron 
and steel, general machinery and transportation equipment. 

Question soon to arise is, what kind of new activity will move in? 

















Commercial expansion is one type of business investment that may move up. 
This type of expansion has been held down by Government controls. And much is 
needed--stores, theaters, filling stations for new and growing communities. 
Government will give a go-ahead signal for these projects next year. 


Two other strong boom supports have been construction and arms output. 
Construction industry still is going strong. 

Outlay for new construction in August hit an all-time high for any month 
on record. The total was above 3.1 billion dollars, up 2 per cent from July. 
Private construction rose in August for the second straight month. 

Public construction, still climbing, is far ahead of a year ago. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Home building dipped from July to August, but still held above August of 
last year. New homes may be stimulated by easier credit terms. 

Arms production, measured by military spending, is to rise moderately in 
months ahead to a rate of 56 billion dollars a year. Arms spending is expected 
to stay close to that point until the end of 1954. 

These prospects provide strong assurance of active business well into the 
next year, even if business investment slackens off. There is little danger 
of a downturn at least until after mid-1953. 








Consumer spending, meanwhile, is rising and will continue to rise. This 
is being reflected in increased activity in industries that make consumer goods. 
Television industry expects to make 6 million sets in 1953. Output in 
1952 is estimated to be around 5 million sets. 
Appliance producers, optimistic, expect rising demand into next year. 
Furniture manufacturers report a sharp improvement in sales. 
Rayon and acetate shipments pushed up Sharply in August. 
The increase in consumer spending gives an additional fillip to general 
activity, which already is spurred by arms production and construction. 

















Government appraisers actually don't expect trouble until 1955. 

Markets study now being made by Commerce Department is aimed at that year. 

Purpose of the study is to probe for problems that probably will arise 
after the defense program begins to taper off. 

Prevailing idea in Government now is that, after mobilization is built up, 
consumer spending--marketing--will have to be the mainstay of activity. 

Point of the study is to uncover facts and trends that will help business 
plan its own operations. Commerce Secretary Sawyer, meanwhile, is reorganizing 
his Department to install an Office of Distribution. 











U.S. corporations continue to be generous toward stockholders. 

Cash dividend payments this year are running 5 per cent ahead of 195l. 
Total paid through August amounts to 4.6 billion dollars. 

Among manufacturing companies, dividends rose 4 per cent, but payments 
vary among industries, reflecting particular business conditions. 

Oil-refining companies are paying 21 per cent more than a year ago. 

Nonferrous-metal companies, machinery and electrical-machinery firms are 
paying about 10 per cent more than they paid in 1951. 

Textile and leather industries, on the other hand, are off 15 per cent. 
A fifth of the textile firms have omitted some regular dividends this year. 

Food, beverage and tobacco companies also are paying less. 

Among nonmanufacturing industries, mining companies are paying 17.6 per cent. 
more in dividends; finance, utilities and communications industries are paying 
Slightly increased dividends and the merchandising group is paying less. 




















Warm weather--until mid-October--is seen for most of the country. Tem- 
peratures are expected to average above normal for the period in all areas 
except the Northern and Central Plains States. It will be cool there. 

Rainfall is expected to be below normal for most of the western part of 
the country, except in the Northwest, where it will be near normal. In the 
eastern half of the nation, rainfall is seen as slightly above normal. 
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S.£.0.0. SPEEDS MACHINING OPERATIONS, 
| REDUCES REJECTS, INCREASES TOOL LIFE 


For any machining operation where an oil of 
its type can be used, Sunoco Emulsifying 
Cutting Oil will boost production, reduce 


downtime for cleaning and tool dressing. 





A. self-emulsifying petroleum product 
ying | ] , 


S.E.C.O. forms a stable white emulsion when MACHINE: 2" automatic tapping machine « Parts: pipe fittings 

Metal: malleable iron ¢ Operation: threading and chamfering 114" 

mixed with water. [ts cooling and lubricating 45° elbow « Cutting Speed: 75 sfm « Tools: high speed « Production: 
o AU 5 D 


306 pieces per hour e Cycle Time: 11%4 seconds» Cutting Oil: | part 


qualities make it particularly effective in the —_5-E-C.0. to 10 parts water 
high-speed precision machining of ferrous 
and nonferrous metals. S.E.C.O. keeps 
machines clean, has a pleasant odor, and 
prevents rusting of parts between operations. 

For complete information about S.E.C.O., 
write Sun Or, Company, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Address Department US-9, 





MACHINE: Brown & Sharpe No. 2 Universal Grinding Machine 
Part: screw machine spindle sprocket « Metal: AISI-C1107 +« Opera- 
tion: grinding 90° included angle * Method: plunge-cut ground 
periphery of wheel ¢ Grinding Oil: 1 part S.E.C.O. to 40 parts water 


nt. 


MACHINE: Gisholt turret lathe, model 4L « Part: 20" press mold shell, 2254" 0.D., 6" depth, 2044" I.D. « Operation: turning 
and boring rough forgings « Materials: 40 to 50 carbon steel + Tools: Firthite carbide « Feed: .012 at 31 rpm « Cut: 4" to 4" 
on O.D. and boring + Cutting Oil: 1 part S.E.C.O. to 10 parts water 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA, - SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
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How much money 
would the death 
of a key man 





cost you? 














The death of which man, or men, 
would mean the greatest loss to my 
business? 

Your best salesman? Your key 


technician? Your understudy? 
Yourself? Who else? 


How can I estimate the cost of losing 
one or another such man? 
Cost of replacement? Lost time? 
Credit shrinkage? Goodwill of 
key clients? Loss of know-how? 
Personnel disturbances? 


Would cash help—in such a loss? 
Yes. Cash can buy brains and 
skills—pay dividends, reassure 
creditors, buy stock, pay taxes, 
pay widows of keymen. 


How costly is keyman insurance if 
there is no claim? 
The cost is small—-only a ledger 
difference between, premium and 
cash value. And the latter is a 
valuable surplus item. 


What can the cash values do for us? 
Provide retirement income 
through annuity options. Pro- 
vide emergency reserves—and 
quick loans without publicity. 


Have | given enough thought to this 
problem ? 
The Northwestern Mutual will be 
happy to place at your disposal 
the answers to your questions on 
“key man insurance”’ and related 
subjects. Simply mail the coupon. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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: The Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. : 
: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 1 
' 

; Yes, | would like to know more about § 
E “key man insurance.” 4 
' ' 
' ' 
a NAME a 
! r 
© ADDRESS 4 
5 ' 
' ‘ 
g CITY STATE > 
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Finance Week 





It’s Easier to Borrow: 
Here’s What You Can Do 


Looking for credit? Lenders, 
not Washington, set the terms 
now. End of credit rules changes 
things for nearly everybody. 

It is easier to buy a new house, 
finance a car or TV set, build a 
plant, arrange almost any type 
of loan. 

Cash on hand is not so vital 
now. If you’re a good risk, you 
can even get 100 per cent credit 
for some things. 


People are going to find it easier, 
from now on, to borrow money for 
many uses that are important to the 
businessman and to the family. 

A generous loan—to buy a home or 
a new car, or to build a store—is not to 
become an automatic thing for every in- 
dividual who thinks he needs cash. 
Money itself is too scarce for that. Yet 
the rules of the game have been radical- 
ly changed—Government has decided 
to keep “hands off” most credit trans- 
actions. Now, it’s up to the individual to 
find a lender and bargain on terms. 

What has happened, specifically, is 
this: The Federal Reserve Board has 
thrown its major credit-control plans 


overboard. Regulation W is ended as a 
barrier to the family that wants a new 
car. The voluntary-restraint system is no 
longer used to discourage business bor- 
rowing. Now Regulation X, with its 
curbs on real estate credit, is suspended, 

What this new situation is to mean to 
families and businessmen, who have 
been standing by for just this change, is 
new and broader opportunities. 

New homes, for example, suddenly 
have moved within reach of tens of 
thousands. Here, in detail, is what the 
lifting of Regulation X is to mean: 

Biggest opportunity is opening up 
for families that have more than adequate 
incomes but only small savings. Thov- 
sands of such families are in a position 
to carry big mortgages, with high 
monthly payments. Until now, however, 
Government rules required cash down 
payments that were too big for small 
savings accounts. Credit rules, in fact, 
have been slowing down sales of big 
homes in nearly three out of every four 
cities, according to a recent survey. 

The family that wants an $18,000 
home has been required to put up a 
minimum of $5,350 in cash. Now, under 
new rules, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration is ready to insure larger 
mortgages on such homes. The family 
with a good income can move into an 
$18,000 house with a down payment of 

(Continued on page 84) 


Borrowing to Buy a House: 
How Rules Have Changed 


7——— Minimum Down Payments 





Price 7———— For Veterans c~ For Nonveterans (FHA) 
of House Old Rules New Rules Old Rules : New Rules 
$ 5,000 $ 0 $ 0 $ 250 $ 250 

7,000 0 0 350 350 
8,000 380 320 950 650 

10,000 580 500 1,450 1,250 

12,000 900 600 2,400 2,400 

14,000 2,000 700 3,250 2,800 

16,000 3,100 800 4,250 3,200 

18,000 4,240 900 5,350 4,000 

20,000 5,380 1,000 6,450 6,000 

22,000 6,650 1,100 . 7,750 8,000 

24,000 8,050 1,200 9,250 10,000 

30,000 10,500 1,500 14,000 16,000 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ERIE AREA 





TUDY AFTER STUDY for post-war plant sites 

have come up with this fact—the middle- 
sized town wins out over densely-populated 
communities. 


First of all, industry is people and the middle- 
sized town offers so much more in good living 
for both labor and executive personnel. There 
are other advantages, including the important 
one of plant dispersal—which are yours by 
the choice of the many middle-sized towns in 
the Erie Area. 


: Best of all, when you locate in the Erie Area 
y , 
you are in the heart of America’s richest indus- 


‘a eo 
VIEW WITH ROOM=— — 


awe, 


One of the middle-sized towns in the Erie Area 
that attract industry by their strategic location. 


trial region where 4 of America’s people work, 
live and buy. Your markets are close at hand. 
Here is the region with its solid core of every- 
thing that promises a bright future for industry 
for years to come. 


You are served by the safe, dependable Erie 
Railroad which connects with New York 
Harbor and other railroads west and south. 


The staff of Erie’s Industrial Development 
Department knows the middle-sized town well 
and will be glad to discuss locations with you 
in this or other towns—in complete confidence, 
of course. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
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= NEW YORK i 
ron Write or Phone: 
_ BINGHAMTON e “ses D. M. LYNN, Asst. Vice President 
4? Industrial Development 
cR 


A 
> 


PENNSYLVANIA ¢ 
\ 


FOR ACTION AND INFORMATION— 


Room 522-D, Erie Railroad 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
CHerry 1-8400 
or 


Industrial Development Department 
Room 1079-D, Erie Railroad 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y, 
Worth 4-4500 























Here’s How 


MIBBEVSOMENS FORD 
Put Wings on a 786-Mile-Long 
Assembly Line... 











, THIS ASSEMBLY LINE STARTS 

AT NILES, MICH., AND ENDS ON 

LONG ISLAND —786 MILES AWAY. 
LET’S HAVE A LOOKSEE. 


BUT CAN L-O-F OPERATE OVER THIS 
DISTANCE WITHOUT DISRUPTING 
THEIR CUSTOMER’S PRODUCTION 

SCHEDULE? 


Finance Week 














SURE! THE COMPONENTS ARE TRUCKED 
IN EACH DAY FROM NILES. THE SAME DAY 
L-0-F ASSEMBLES AND PACKAGES THE FINISHED 
PRODUCT HERE IN TOLEDO. THEN WE 


TONIGHT THAT LOAD WILL 
BE IN LONG ISLAND. WE'VE BEEN 
DOING IT REGULARLY FOR MONTHS. 








a L 


NOW SERVING THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST! With Regularly Scheduled Service 
to and from Seattle, Washington; Tacoma, Washington; and Portland, Oregon. 
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ihe . Uf ly cpetece=®” Write for “THE AIR FREIGHT WAY TO 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES - GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 8, CALIFORNIA + CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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.. . G's benefit most 
on lower-cost homes 


of $4,000, or $1,350 less than was 
needed in the past. 

High-income families that own even 
less in the way of savings still may be 
able to buy big homes now by means of g | 
second mortgage. This additional loan 


had been banned as a device to reduce [py 


the down payment. 

A family that has been eyeing a 
$21,000 home provides an example, 
Even now, this family is not likely to 
find lenders willing to accept a_ first 
mortgage for much more than $13,000) 
But a second mortgage of $5,000 will 
swing the deal. The family then will 
need only $3,000 in cash. 

The family that tries this idea, how- 
ever, needs to have a comfortable in- 
come. Monthly payments on a $13,000 
loan—for 20 years at 5 per cent—will 
come to $85.58. If the builder—or some- 
one else—will take the second mortgage! 
at 6 per cent for six years, the month 
payment will be an additional $82. 
Taxes, insurance and upkeep will brig’ 
the total to about $233. And operating) 
expenses will push the full monthly 
housing bill to around $300. 

Veterans and their families are to 
find their big new opportunities in smalk 
er and medium-sized homes. The tablé 
on page 82 shows the drastic cuts now 
made in down payments required f@ 
guaranteed GI loans under new rule 
Only in small and medium-sized homes 
however, will veterans get by with any 
thing like the minimum down payment§ 
For higher-priced homes, lenders are g0- 
ing to demand far more. 

At $10,000, for example, the rules now 
allow a veteran to buy his home with 
only $500 cash, instead of the former 
$580. Most lenders are likely to go along 
with that lower down payment. 

At $16,000, however, the lender’ 
risk begins to extend too far beyond 
the maximum guarantee of $7,500 ona 
GI loan. As a result, the veteran who § 
wants a $16,000 home is likely to find 
that lenders expect a down payment at 
least as large as the $3,100 minimum 
required under credit controls. 

Scarcity of money to lend in the resi- 
dential field is to make interest too high 
for some families to take advantage of 
the change in rules. Veterans in par- 
ticular are to find few institutions ready 
to let out their funds at 4 per cent when 
other investments appear more attractive. 
One study, for example, has found 
money readily available for GI loans in 
only about one city in every 25. 

Nonresidential building, mean- 
while, can be financed in a completely 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Readin’...Writin’... Bankin’! 


| Read how bank money helps meet the 
demands for bigger and better schools 


“Hey, you should see our new school!” 


Twice -as-big classrooms, sound- 
proofed and scientifically lighted. 
Broad corridors. Sparkling bright caf- 
eteria. And a king-size gym. But who’s 
a second - grader to thank? Good old 
tax-paying dad, of course, and also... 

THE BANKS? Correct! A roomy, 
glittering new school can cost well up 
into millions—and there has to be 
ready money standing by. 


Where Does It Come From? 


Few communities have the resources 
to furnish the immediate funds needed 


PORT® to complete a new school building. 


The usual procedure is to spread the 


cost over a period of years by borrow- 
ing through the issuance of the mu- 
nicipality’s bonds which will be paid 
from future taxes. 

Here’s how it might work in your 
town. Your municipality issues its 
bonds to cover the amount of money 
needed. The cash? Well, it frequently 
comes from banks which bid in open 
competition for the bonds, either for 
their own investment or for resale to 
the investing public. The result is cash 
on the barrelhead, at the lowest com- 
petitive interest cost to your commu- 
nity. 

When you take this picture and en- 
large it — multiplying a single grade 


school in a single community by thou- 
sands of elementary schools and high 
schools—you see that banking is as 
vital to American education as to 
American industry. 


Whether bank loans or investments 
mean bigger and better schools or 
newer and better products, the impor- 
tant fact to remember is this: 


Money is going to work, and when 
money goes to work, men and women 
do, too! This cycle provides a higher 
standard of living for all. 


Chase National Bank is proud of 
the part it is playing in’ American 
progress. 

o* * * 


The CHASE National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Profitable Market 


The Solution is Clear!... 

Simply move closer to this vast 
Western Market. Avoid pro- 
hibitive freight differentials by 
establishing a West Coast plant 
in Santa Clara County, California. 
This decentralized area at the 
southern tip of San Francisco Bay 
permits you to operate from 
both the shipping and population 
centers of a rapidly expanding 
$32,000,000,000 Western market. 


Freight savings alone pay a 

large share of your new plant cost. 
More savings result from the 
all-year mild climate which 
provides pleasant living and peak 
production efficiency. Find out 
more about this desirable location. 
Solve your freight problem with 
a move to the West...in Santa 
Clara County, California. 


Write Today 


oe hee and ask for 
¥ COLLAR marae FS the FREE digest 
5 of freight facts 
along with 
this informative 
brochure. 





























SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY 
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Finance Week 











.. . Some firms can borrow 
total construction costs 


free market, now that Regulation X has 
been lifted. Until now, the businessman 
who wanted to erect a store, hotel, or 
office building had to put up 50 per cent 
of the cost in cash. Now he can put up 
as little as his lender allows. 

An individual who plans to build a 
new retail store, for example, can bor- 
row up to two thirds of the cost from a 
commercial bank, insurance company or 
other lender. If his credit is good, he 
can get 20 years to pay, at 4 or 5 per 
cent interest. Or, if he can get a non- 
institutional lender to back him—say, 
another businessman—he may borrow up 
to 100 per cent of the cost. 

A big corporation with a top credit rat- 
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AUTO BUYERS 
«+. can take longer to pay 


ing, for another example, now can bor- 
row 100 per cent of the cost of a new 
factory or warehouse. 

A company that prefers the so-called 
“lease back” arrangement offers still an- 
other example of what can be done. 
With voluntary restraints gone, a big de- 
partment-store chain is free to persuade 
an insurance company, say, to build a 
big new store, with the chain signing a 
long lease at liberal rent. 

Installment buyers, at the same 
time, are finding almost no limit to what 
they can do. 

The family that bought a $400 refrig- 
erator a few months ago had to put up 
$60 in cash and pay off the balance 
within 18 months. Now refrigerators, 
television sets, washers, other things are 
offered with “no down payments” and 

(Continued on page 87) 
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this at your own desk... 


contemporary posture 
style in foam 
rubber . . . continuous 


support eliminates fatigue. 


FOR NEW OFFICES — OR TO MODERNIZE USE 






| SINCE 16 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 
THE TAYLOR CHAIR CO. » BEDFORD, one, 














Relaxed Comfort, Charming Decor 
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... Cars are being sold 
for as little as $5 down 


anywhere from two to three years to 


ay. 

Used-car dealers are opening their 
stocks to families that are nearly “broke.” 
In some cities, a $1,600 car can be had 
for a $5 cash outlay, with two years to 
l pay. In others, “a job and $95 is all you 

need” to buy models ranging up to $2,- 
000 in price. 

Buyers of new cars, however, find it 
hard to get terms much more generous 
than those allowed under Regulation W. 
Most banks still ask a down payment of 
one third—$800 on a $2,400 car—and 
allowing 24 months to pay, as against 18 
months under credit controls, Some fami- 
lies are buying new cars with as little as 
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HOME BUYERS 
+. can get bigger mortgages 








20 per cent down—$480 on a $2,400 car 
—and 30 months to pay. Auto loan com- 
panies offering these terms, however, 
usually want at least 5 per cent interest, 
on a discount basis, instead of 3 or 4 
per cent expected by most banks. 

All in all, families and businessmen 
who need money are finding it easier 
to float loans to fill their needs, despite 
the relative scarcity of lendable funds. 
The individual, at least, is free to borrow 
money wherever he can find it. 

Result already is a rise in sales of 
consumer durables on installment credit. 
Now there is to be something of an in- 
crease in the number of individuals 





% 

\\§ [ready and able to buy homes or build 
;\ stores and other structures. Individuals 
| and families alike can be counted upon 
_7 [to take advantage of their new freedom 
2 from Government controls. 
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Chemistry, the only industry serving all 72 of 
the nation’s principal industrial groups, is a 
growing young giant in the St. Louis area, 
where it now provides 21,500 jobs ... Projected 
expansion programs totaling $70 million in 
chemical industries in St. Louis testify to 
the advantages of the city’s central location, 
superb transportation, accessibility to materials, 
and wide industrial diversification . .'. St. Louis, 
nearest major city to the U. S.' center of 
population, is at the center of activity in business! 


WHERE CHEMISTRY TRANSFORMS INDUSTRY 


N(.Louis 


A Great Place 
to Do Business 


\\ 


Tay 


¥, 


o-- With aGreat Bank to Help You! 


Your association with First National Bank in 
St. Louis not only speeds your business trans- 
actions ... it identifies you, as well. And with 
information provided by First National—the 
directors of which hold key positions in St. 
Louis business—you’ll find it’s easier to plan 
ahead. First National is at the center of activity 
in St. Louis! 


Inquiries are cordially invited. Address the 
Industrial Service Department. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK in ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











No. 38 of a Series 


A NEW INDUSTRIAL 
METROPOLIS 
IS GROWING UP 
IN EASTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


= What can this mean to you? 


U. S. Steel’s new $430,000,000 Fairless Plant at Morrisville 
is the nucleus of the greatest industrial boom in eastern 
Pennsylvania history. Suppliers and allied industries are 
locating close by. Entirely new industries are coming in. 
All told, nearly 300 firms are building new plants or expand- 
ing present facilities in this area. 
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SHOULD YOU LOCATE HERE? 
Is there opportunity for you in 


1$8,500,000 NEW PLANT 
OF SHARP & DOHME 


a population growth that will 
probably approximate 1,000,000 
in the next decade? Or in in- —_ 
dustrial diversification that in- ee 

cludes metals, oil, textiles, paper, 
printing, chemicals, food, elec- urnPlke 
tronics, shipbuilding — in fact, 
80% of all industrial classifi- 
cations? Are you interested in Brcscain 
superb living space ve ready = ( 
labor supply . . . unlimited elec- 

trical power . . . ample highway, 
rail and air transportation? 
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HERE ARE SO OF 
THE SEVERAL HUNDRED 
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Here are some of the firms moving into or expanding in this area: 


d Steel Company 
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Adding Machine 
Dry Gingerale Co. 
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rey Mfg. Company 
eed Products Corp. 
last Furnace Co. 
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¢ International Corp. 
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Pennsylvania Week 


Hajoca Corporation 

Hammond Iron Works 

Heintz Mfg. Company 

ITE Circuit Breaker Company 
Kaiser Metal Products 

Kemline Metal Products Co. 
Lanagan and Hoke, Inc. 
Lavelle Aircraft Corporation 
Link-Belt Company 

Liquid Carbonic Corporation 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
Paper Manufacturers Company 
Pennsylvania Forge Corp. 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Phoenix lron & Steel Company 
Phila. Bronze & Brass Corp. 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Philco Corporation 
Pierce-Phelps, Inc. 

Reynolds Spring Company 
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Riss & Company, Inc. 

Rohm and Haas 

Schutte and Koerting Company 
Scott Paper Company 
Seaboard Container Corp. 
Sharp and Dohme, Inc. 
Sinclair Refining Company 
SKF Industries 

Smith, Kiine & French 
Specialty Engineering Co. 
Stokes Molded Products, Inc. 
Sun Oil Company 

U. S. Concrete Pipe Company 
U. S. Gypsum Company 

U. S. Steel Company 

V. La Rosa and Sons 

Victor Chemical Company 
Wyeth, Inc. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 


Ketterlinus Lithograph Mfg. Co. 
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IF YOU WANT TO CONSIDER 
A BRANCH PLANT HERE— 


or if you would like to find a suitable 
plant or plant site in some other 
desirable Pennsylvania location... 
the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Commerce will be glad to work 
with you ... in confidence . . . to give 
you all the data on sites, labor sup- 
plies, raw materials, markets, trans- 
portation, taxes, living conditions, etc. 








DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


JOHN S. FINE, Governor 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ANDREW J. SORDONI, Secretary of Commerce 








This announcement does not constitute an offering. The offering is made only by the 
Prospectus, which may be obtained from such of the undersigned 
as are registered dealers in this State. 


NEW ISSUE 


$12,000,000 


Glenmore Distilleries Company 


(a Delaware Corporation) 


4% Sinking Fund Debentures 


Dated August 1, 1952 





Price 100% plus accrued interest 





Glore, Forgan & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation 
A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorporated 


Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. 





White, Weld & Co. 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Shields & Company 


September 12, 1952 


Due August 1, 1972 








( the NATURAL | 
location for industry 


All the natural advantages of rich resources, 
excellent market location and wi ling workers 
can be yours in a WEST VIRGINIA plant site. 
Plentiful power, fuel and fine transportation 
cy” low-cost operation for manufacturers. 

For full information and confidential plant 
location assistance write: West Virginia Indus- 
trial and Publicity Commission, Room 94, State 
Capitol, Charleston 5, West, Virginia. 
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Jean S. Suits, Managing Director 
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If what you make or sell 
is bought by high-income, 
important people in busi- 
ness, industry, or the pro- 
fessions, ask your adver- 
tising agency to get the 
facts on “U.S. News & 


World Report.” 


Circula- 


tion is now at the 500,000 
net paid mark—concen- 


trated heavily among im- 
portant people. 








News-Lines 





YOU CAN find out from offices of 

the Renegotiation Board about 
several important policy rulings just 
made. One decision deals with the 
Board’s policy for handling small profits 
and losses by defense contractors on that 
part of their business not subject to re. 
negotiation. Another explains the allo. 
cation of expenses for advertising by 
firms that sell brand-name products to 
the Government. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in handling the tax af. 

fairs of a deceased serviceman, 
probably avoid paying a tax on income 
received by his estate in the year of his 
death. A federal district court holds that 
all income taxes due from a deceased 
serviceman and from his estate in the 
year of his death were forgiven by the 
Current Tax Payment Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use one of two methods 

in arriving at a price ceiling for fin 
that you import into the U. S. The Office 
of Price Stabilization fixes the ceiling of 
imported tin at $1.21% a pound, f.ob. 
New York. But, if you can figure a high- 
er ceiling under the import pricing regu- 
lation, you may do so without violating 
OPS rules. 


* * * 


4 YOU CAN sell used trucks without 

applying for price ceilings if you 
originally bought:the trucks without in- 
tending to resell them. OPS says that 
sellers of such trucks need not get ap 
proval if trucks are sold for no more than 
original prices. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably look for an im- 

provement in the supply of ma- 
chine tools early in 1953. An official of 
the National Production Authority pre- 
dicts considerable easing of this tight 
situation by March or April. 


* * * 


FZ YOU CAN use a new type of in 
struction pamphlet when you make 
out your 1952 income tax return. The 
new instructions, prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, will be sent 
out wéth the forms for individuals. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

safely join with fellow members of 
an employers’ bargaining association 
in closing down your plant to counter- 
act a strike against one member. The 
National Labor Relations Board rules 
that such a lockout of nonstriking em- 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 


; court and administrative decisions: 
if ployes, during a breakdown of bargain- 
it ing. with a union, is an illegal reprisal 


st for the strike, under the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


ts 
at YOU CANNOT safely give a gen- 
e- eral wage increase to your em- 


0- ] ployes under the disguise of merit or 
Dy length-of-service raises. In interpreting 
to this warning, the Wage Stabilization 
Board lists factors that indicate general 
increases rather than raises for merit and 
length of service. 


af * * * 

in, 

ne YOU CANNOT count on Govern- 
his ment action to increase the level 


iat | for automobile production in the first 
ed — quarter of 1953. The Defense Produc- 
the | tion Administration decides to main- 
the # tain present allotments of steel for the 
auto industry in the first quarter. This 
decision may be changed if steel recovery 
is faster than now anticipated. 


ods 

* * * * 

tin 

fice YOU CANNOT, as a retail jewelry 
+ of dealer, fail to collect an excise tax 


J 

».b. B on a flat “finance charge” added to the 

gh- § price of jewelry sold on credit. A circuit 

gu- BH court of appeals holds in one case that 

ting Ba flat 10 per cent, added to the price 
of jewelry sold on installments, is sub- 
ject to the federal retail excise tax, 
since it does not represent the true 

out B carrying cost. 





you 

in- * * 

that YOU CANNOT ship rice to any 
ap- country, except Canada, without 


han § getting an export license from the De- 
partment of Commerce. This restriction 
is imposed by the Department's Office 
of International Trade. The order does 
im- § not apply to shipments valued up to $25. 
ma- 


il of oe. 
pre- YOU CANNOT count on immediate 
tight price decontrol for household fur- 


niture. Policy makers in the Office of 

Price Stabilization turn down recom- 

_ ffmendations of OPS’s Consumer Goods 

f in BDivision for decontrol of major classes 

nakeBof household furniture. The Division, 

The Bhowever, is redrafting its argument for 

suspending these controls, so it is possi- 

ble that part of this furniture may be 
freed a little later. 













sent 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
ourts and Government bureaus. In making 
eir decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
any facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
ot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
VorLp REPORT, on written request, will 
efer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$139,647,200 
Standard Oil Company 


(an Indiana corporation) 


Thirty Year 3%% Debentures 
Dated October 1, 1952 Due October 1, 1982 


Convertible on or prior to October 1, 1962 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 
Debentures have been issued by the Company to its capital stockholders, 
which rights will expire at 2:30 P.M. Central Standard Time on October 
6, 1952, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. The Company is also 
receiving subscriptions from certain of its officers and employees during 
the subscription period for not in excess of $4,000,000 aggregate principal 
amount of Debentures not purchased by warrant holders, as more fully 
set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price 100% 


During and after the expiration of the subscription period, the several 
underwriters may offer Debentures at prices which will not be below the 
Subscription Price set forth above (less, in the case of sales to dealers, 
the concession allowed to dealers) and not more than the greater of the 
following prices (i) the »ighest price at which the Debentures are being 
offered in the over-the-counter market, or (ii) the greater of the last sale 
or current offering price of the Debentures on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, plus in either case accrued interest and an amount equal toany 
dealer’s concession. 


. 
Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO, THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 

GLORE, FORGAN & CO. BLYTH & CO., INC. SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 

HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 
Incorporated 

DREXEL & CO. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 

LAZARD FRERES & CO. MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO, 
September 18, 1952. 




















Send A Copy. 
To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 
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U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT i 
24th & N Streets, N. W. ' 
Washington 7, D. C. : 
Please send a free copy of “U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT’ ' 

with my compliments to the persons listed below: F] 
0 If possible send the September 26, 1952 issue. é 
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airplane has been equipped with vital accessories 


Since the B Is z & ‘ 
Blasted Berlin... .. 


every American-built high-speed, high-altitude 


designed and manufactured by AiResearch! 


Putting thin air to work —that’s 
the business of AiResearch. 
Early research and manufac- 
turing by this company in har- 
nessing thin air resulted in raising 
the combat altitude of the famous 
B-17 Flying Fortress. AiResearch 
was also the sole supplier of cabin 
pressure controls for the B-29, the 
only pressurized airplane flown 


during World War II. 


Since then AiResearch engi- 


neers have developed hundreds of 
devices for the complete air con- 
ditioning of high-speed, high- 
altitude aircraft. In addition, the 
company has pioneered advances 
in related fields and is now pro- 
ducing more than 700 aircraft ac- 
cessories in nine major categories. 
Would you like to work with 
us? Qualified engineers, scientists 
and skilled craftsmen are needed 
now at AiResearch. 










































HOT FOOT for the B-36 


To heat up engines and cabins, de-ice wings, con- 
trol surfaces, fhoding gear and to free hydraulic 
lines, AiResearch has designed and built a portable 
as turbine powered ground heater. Most powerful 
Conor of its kind ever made, it can produce over 
4,000,000 BTU per hour at 65 degrees below zero. 


AiResearch Manutacturing. Company- 


A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


Cr 


Ait Turbine Refrigeration Heot Tronsfer Equipment 





Electric Actuators 





Gos Turbines Cabin Superchargers 





Pneumatic Power Units 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA « PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT IN THESE MAJOR CATEGORIES ry 





Electronic Controls Cabin Pressure = ~ Temperature Controls 

























Business Around the World 








LONDON @ MANCHESTER @® BONN @ TOKYO @® LA PAZ 





>> This is the report of a talk with a British businessman who, while strong- 
ly pro-American, is also puzzled and worried about the U.S. 

U.S. seems to him to worry about the wrong things. He can't understand, 
for instance, American concern over a Slump in Europe. He is certain the U.S. 
could shrug off effects of any European Slump easily, hardly feel it. 

Thing for U.S. to worry about, this businessman says, is effect of even a 





small U.S. recession on Europe. A 10 per cent drop in U.S. can mean much more 
than 10 per cent in Europe; at a critical moment could be disastrous. 

Europe can't forget 1949. That was a minor U.S. recession--less than 10 
per cent decline in industrial production, about a 20 per cent drop in private 
investment and inventory. But it scared the daylights out of Western Europe. 

Point is that Europe is the tail on the U.S. kite and wags violently if 
the kite so much as wiggles. It's feared the U.S. doesn't always realize this. 








>> A U.S. boom worries Europe.just about as much as a U.S. recession. 

When U.S. is booming, vast U.S. demand for raw materials shoves prices up, 
boosts import costs of European manufacturers, unleashes inflationary dangers. 

When U.S. is in recession, U. S. market for Europe's exports shrinks, and 
Europe's ability to earn indispensable dollars shrinks with it. 

Either way, Europeans see themselves at the mercy of the U.S. 











>> This British business spokesman goes on to say: 

"The American solution up to now has been loans and grants to Europe on 

a gigantic scale. But they can't go on indefinitely. Believe me, the British 
) businessman is just as tired of being treated as a poor relation as the U.S. 
} taxpayer is of shelling out the money. A new approach seems called for. 

"Britain knows its day as top dog is over. This is the American century. 
Britain is ready to serve as junior partner. But Britons hope the U.S. knows 
what is involved in being senior partner, and will act accordingly. 

"Will the U.S. do the right things? Will it behave as the No. 1 creditor 
nation? Will it take more imports and lower tariffs so Europe can earn dollars 
in the American market? Will it export capital, invest abroad? Will it agree 
to help stabilize raw-material prices, to avoid disastrous fluctuations?" 

If U.S. does these things, in the view of this representative businessman, 
Britain and Europe can stay afloat. If U.S. doesn't, he sees the "Nye" Bevans 
taking over, with Britain and Europe gradually dropping out of the free world. 














>> Immediate worry in London is the way German and Japanese competition is 
q undercutting Britain's export drive. Facts make gloomy reading in Britain. 


(over) 
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West German competitors are coming up fast. Four years ago their exports 
were only 10 per cent of British exports by value. Today, nearly 50 per cent. 
They're hurting British sales in Europe, U.S., Middle East, South America. 
Japanese competitors have forged ahead of Britain in supplying Pakistan, 
are gaining fast in India, now sell more cotton piece goods to Commonwealth 
countries than Lancashire does, aim to get into Southeast Asia and Africa. 
Japanese investors, moreover, are spreading out. They're putting equivalent 
of 50 million dollars in steel plant in India, offering to invest in Pakistan. 
Question for Britain: Has Britain's export drive reached its peak? If so, 
how can Britain ever balance its trade? Next question: Can competition for 
Germans and Japanese be limited, toned down? Answer: Probably not. 
In other words: Some solutions to British problems may have to be found 
in Britain, rather than in the U.S. Not many in London see this as yet. 




















>> In Manchester, last April, there was a flurry of hope that China might once 
more buy a lot of British textiles. That was during the Moscow trade conference. 

But, when British exporters look at the record..... 

Plan was for Communist China to order 28 million dollars' worth of tex- 
tiles, chemicals, machinery. Result to date, as first shipload of textiles is 
about to sail for China, is less than 3 million dollars' worth of textiles, 
about 4.2 million worth of chemicals. British textile exports to China a year 
ago, in same period, were much larger, and without benefit of a Moscow conference. 

Hong Kong, at that, is being by-passed by the Chinese Communists. Such 
orders as Manchester is getting come via East Berlin--under Moscow's thumb. 

British businessmen are getting disillusioned about trade with Stalin. 








>> While the U.S. shakes its head about British blunders in Iran..... 
A double blow is headed America's way from poverty-stricken Bolivia. 
Wallop No. 1 is nationalization of Bolivia's tin mines. It's virtually 
official now. Wallop No. 2 is a deal under which Argentine capital will share 
with the Bolivian Government in smelting and selling Bolivia's tin. 
As U.S. is squeezed out, Argentina is invited to walk in. 


































>> What U.S. can expect out of Bolivia, therefore, is something like this: 
Less tin from Bolivian mines is likely under nationalization. Experts of 
the United Nations say Bolivia hasn't technicians to run the mines efficiently. 
There's Mexico's experience after oil nationalization, not to mention Iran's. 
Heavy loss for U.S. investors is also to be expected. U.S. stockholders 
own about 28 per cent of the tin industry in Bolivia. 
Wave of nationalization in Latin America is possible under twin influence 
of Bolivian left-wingers and Argentina's Peron. Is Chilean copper next? 
In any case, Bolivian tin can no longer be counted on as a sure source of 
supply for U.S. while Bolivian left-wingers and Argentine capital control the tin. 
Wartime tin supply for U.S. is thus in jeopardy. 

















>> Bolivia's deal for its own tin smelter, actually, involves Uruguayan and 
European, as well as Argentine, capital--around 100 million dollars in all, with 
Bolivia retaining 5l per cent control. Not all the money is to go into tin. 

Some is going into producing matches and chemicals, some into an industrial bank. 
But _U.S., on the face of it, is left on the outside looking in. 
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Courtesy costs nothing—yet can go a long way towards saving tempers—and lives. 
The courteous driver stays on his side of the road, drives at a safe speed at a safe 
distance behind the car ahead, and refrains from cutting in and out of traffic. He 
stops at stop signs and doesn't try to beat traffic lights. At night, he dims his lights in 
passing oncoming cars. In brief, he treats other drivers as friends and behaves like a 


gentleman at all times. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 


Reprints will be furnished without charge upon request. 
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ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ¢ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 


GENTLEMEN, HAVE YOU THOUGHT 
OF TRYING OLD FASHIONED 


COURTESY? 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 
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Eisenhower: For ‘Fair’ Labor Law, Against ‘Union Busting’ . 


Stevenson: Ike’s ‘Surrender’ to Taft . . . Persevering for Peace pe 


STATEMENT OF GOVERNOR BYRNES a 


(Following is the full text of the statement issued September 
18 by Governor James F. Byrnes of South Carolina, who was 
Director of War Mobilization under President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State in the Cabinet of President Truman.) 


At the South Carolina Democratic convention on August 
6 I stated that if that were Election Day I would vote for 
Stevenson and Sparkman, but because of the platform they 
had accepted, I would do so with some misgivings. I said that 
I would listen as the candidates expressed their views on vital 
questions and later would determine for whom I would vote. 

At the convention, in referring favorably to Governor 
Stevenson’s qualifications, I called attention to the fact he 
had announced he was opposed to the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law and favored only amending it. 

Senator Maybank and all South Carolina Congressmen 
present voted for the enactment of that law. Mr. Truman has 
advocated the repeal of the law, and on Labor Day Gov- 
ernor Stevenson changed his position and joined the Presi- 
dent in advocating repeal. 

Before the Republican National Convention General Eisen- 
hower said he was opposed to the repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
law. Since he was nominated, political pressure has also 
been exerted to cause him to change his views. But on Wednes- 
day he told the American Federation of Labor convention 
in New York he would not change his position. He will con- 
tinue to stand by his convictions and will support the posi- 
tion taken by a majority of the South Carolina delegation. 

On the issue of the Fair Employment Practices Act Gov- 
ernor Stevenson in the past expressed the opinion such legis- 
lation was a matter for the States and not the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Now Candidate Stevenson says while ordinarily he thinks 
it best to handle such questions within the States, he favors 
compulsory federal legislation with a provision that should 
a State fail to enact and enforce an adequate state law, then 
the federal law should apply. Of course, the adequacy would 
have to be determined by some bureaucrat in Washington. 

Such coercion by the Federal Government would impair 
the sovereignty of the States. The Illinois Legislature twice 
refused to enact such a law. No Southern State would enact 
an FEPC law. Therefore, Mr. Stevenson’s compulsory fed- 
eral law would apply to every Southern State. 

Before the Republican Convention General Eisenhower an- 
nounced he was opposed to compulsory federal legislation 
on this subject. In spite of all the political pressures that have 
been brought to bear upon him, he stands by his conviction. 

The civil-rights legislation advocated by the Democratic 
Administration has not seriously disturbed many well-in- 
formed people in the South. They realize those bills could 
not be passed as long as in the United States Senate there 
was no limit on debate. But the platform adopted at the re- 
cent Democratic National Convention contains a pledge to 
bring about a change in the rules of the Senate. 

At first Governor Stevenson declared it would be a very 
dangerous doctrine to limit debate in a democracy. He was 
right. But recently he has changed his position on this issue. 
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PRO AND CON OF THE ISSUES 


Byrnes: Why He’s for Ike—Changes by Adlai Since Convention 









He now states that while he could not make the decision, - 
President he would use all of his influence to ‘encourag ™ 
Congress’ to put an end to unlimited debate. wa 

me 


His statement is almost as dangerous as the proposal it 
self. The United States Constitution creates three separate | P° 
branches of Government, the legislative, executive and jy. 
dicial. It is essential that they shall remain separate. 

A President has great influence. Next year the President 
will control the expenditure of probably 85 million dollar, [¥ 
He has unlimited appointments at his disposal. But a Pres. 
dent has no more right to use the influence of his office to 
force a change in the rules of the Senate than he has to ue 
such influence to force a change in the rules of the United *% 
States courts. 

At the State convention I read what Senator Sparkman, the 
Democratic candidate for Vice President, said to his con. 
stituents two years ago, that he had always been against the 
civil-rights bills and “always will be.” Now he says his views 
are exactly like those of Mr. Stevenson who favors all of the 
civil-rights program. 

For several years I have been opposed to many policies o 
the present Democratic Administration. If President Truman 
were a candidate for re-election, I could not support him be. 
cause of his policies. When Governor Stevenson was noni- 
nated, because | preferred to support the national Demo §P* 
cratic ticket and because of my personal regard for him, i 
was my hope he would disassociate himself from the policies 
of the present Administration. He has not done so. 

Mr. Stevenson is permitting President Truman to shar 
the role of candidate. Only a few weeks ago Mr. Truma 
said he was the “key to the campaign.” The press associations 
carried this statement: 

“Explaining what he meant by being the key to the cam- de 
paign, Truman said the Democratic Party has to run on the of 
record of the Roosevelt and Truman Administrations. That is [S€ 
all it can run on.” 

From this statement Mr. Stevenson did not dissent. 

There is a marked distinction between the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration and the present Administration. President Roose: 
velt did not advocate socialized medicine or the Brannan plan. f° 
He did not assert an inherent right to confiscate the property of 
the steel industry or of other citizens. In his Administration 
there was not the corruption and unethical conduct of officials 
in the departments and agencies of the Government that have 
shocked the nation during the last two years. 

Governor Stevenson could have politely but firmly stated 
that the President was not the key to his campaign; that he 
was running on his own record in public office and his own 
philosophy of government. He did not do so. Now the Pres: 
dent prepares to take over the campaign actively with Mr. 
Stevenson's approval and at the expense of the Democratic 
Party. 

Two of the President’s assistants employed at the White! 
House have been assigned to Governor Stevenson’s head: 
quarters reportedly to aid in the preparation of speeches. They 
serve as representatives of the President at Stevenson’s heat 
quarters. Among Stevenson’s assistants and advisers are lead: 
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ers of the Americans for Democratic Action, an organization 
whose leaders advocate many proposals of a socialistic nature. 

Should Governor Stevenson be elected, he would be under 

t obligation to President Truman, to labor leaders, the 
Americans for Democratic Action and other pressure groups. 
Mr. Truman and the leaders of these groups will call upon 
Mr. Stevenson to retain in office the bureaucrats who have 
been running the Government for the last eight years. 

They will argue that to make a change will reflect upon the 
present Administration. Mr. Stevenson would be under such 
obligations to them for their political and financial support he 
would have to continue the policies and retain the bureaucrats 
of the present Administration. 

Governor Stevenson would not condone corruption. But no 
matter how honest and ethical he is, he could never clean up 
what he has called “the mess in Washington.” He will be 
under too great an obligation to those responsible for “the 
mess.” It will take a man like Eisenhower who is under no 
political obligation to the President or any other official of 
the Administration. Do not be misled. 

If you want more of the Truman Administration, you 
should vote for Governor Stevenson. If you have had enough, 
you should vote for General Eisenhower. 

As Director of War Mobilization and later as Secretary of 
State, I knew General Eisenhower intimately. He is a states- 
man as well as a soldier. He is a man of decision and of cour- 
age. He loves people and is considerate always of the view- 
point of the average man. 

The people of South Carolina are anxious for the Korean 
war to cease. They want to avoid a third world war. I am sure 
both candidates share that view. But for us the question is 
which one is the best qualified during the fateful days ahead 
of us to make the great decisions that will be demanded of a 
President. 

President Roosevelt promoted General Eisenhower over 
many senior officers, placing him in supreme command of our 
armed forces in Europe. He had to decide on the invasion of 
North Africa and Italy. In his book he has told us how he 
prayed for Divine guidance in making the fateful decision 
as to the timing of the Normandy invasion. 





When it became necessary to co-ordinate the activities of 
the governments of Western Europe in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the people of the United States almost 
unanimously wished to have Eisenhower recalled to service. 
The President appointed him. By his statesmanship he made 
greater progress than any of us ever expected. 

In the crisis confronting us world leadership has been 
thrust upon us. For President we must have a world leader. 
No living American has greater prestige with the freedom- 
loving people of the world. The Soviets denounce him but the 
Soviet leaders have a fearful respect for him. 

The men who actually fought in the war are most opposed 
to war. I think General Eisenhower could do more than any 
living American to bring about an end to the war in Korea 
and prevent our stumbling into another World War. 

Upon the cessation of hostilities in Korea, it will be neces- 
sary to determine where to reduce military expenditures while 
still maintaining adequate defense. Because of his broad ex- 
perience, General Eisenhower is superbly qualified for that 
task. I have confidence in his pledge to see that waste is 
stopped and expenditures reduced. That will reduce taxes 
and let a man take home more money in his pay envelope. 

General Eisenhower is not an office seeker. Four years ago 
many Democratic leaders urged him to accept the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President. He declined. One year ago 
Democratic leaders again were urging him to seek the Demo- 
cratic nomination. But he had convictions. He had the courage 
of his convictions. He believed there should be a change in 
Washington and he sought the Republican nomination. He 
resigned his commission in the Army to become a candidate 
because it was a call to duty. 

If those Democrats who favored his nomination four years 
ago should vote against him now solely because he calls 
himself a Republican, surely they will be voting for a label 
and not for principles or for the man they believe best 
qualified. 

I shall not vote for a label. I shall do what I have hereto- 
fore urged others to do. I shall place loyalty to my country 
above loyalty to a political party and I shall vote for Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 





(Following is the full text of the address prepared for 
delivery by Gen. Dwight Eisenhower at the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor in New York City, 
September 17.) 









The invitation to address your convention gives me the 
first opportunity to do something I have long wanted to do. 
That is, to stand before the American Federation of Labor 
and say to you directly that the free world will be forever in 
your debt for your help in winning the war. 

When I addressed messages to labor unions during the 

ar, I was very conscious that I wore the uniform of my 
country. So I stressed but two facts: The first was that we 
ere at war, engaged in a desperate conflict in defense of 
eedom. The second fact was that the men lying in the fox 
holes, fighting on the sea, fighting in the air—your own sons, 
dear Ones and comrades—needed the ‘arms, the production, 
hich the working men and women of America alone could 
provide. 

Into those messages I put all the fervor of a man who 

ites what he really believes. But the response was more— 
ar more—than ever could be stirred by one man’s appeal. 

me say now, plainly and clearly, the contribution that 
ee American labor made to the winning of the war was 
beyond all calculation. 

This you have proved for all time: Free labor can outwork, 
butproduce, outearn and outdo slave labor, whether that 
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slave labor be located in a Nazi Germany or a Communist 
Russia. 

Today our task is less dramatic, but not any less demanding 
or important. It is to make secure the peace which cost us 
so dear. Again, labor, together with every other group in 
America, must play its part in making the free world so 
strong of heart and sinew that aggression becomes unthink- 
able. 

Your responsibility in that great task is somewhat different 
than it was while we were at war. So is mine. My role is a 
brand-new one for’ me. And I know you will believe this: I 
would never have taken it on unless I was convinced of one 
thing—that it was my job to do in the service of America. 

Because I come before you today as a civilian, a candidate 
for the highest office in the land, does not mean that I have 
anything more to ask of you than if I had appeared here in 
uniform. Certainly you know me well enough to know I have 
not come to curry any special favor. I have not come to bid 
or compete for your endorsement. My views toward labor 
will be the same as they long have been, regardless of the 
action taken by the AFL at this convention in the matter of 
endorsing a presidential candidate. My guide in this vital 
matter, as in others, will always remain the same: what is 
good for America—all America. 

Now, my role may have changed but I have not changed. 
All of my life I have said what I mean, and meant what I 
said. No one will change that. All of my life I have had a 
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deep and fundamental faith in my country, in its people, in 
its principles, and in its spiritual values. No one will change 
that. 

I have been talking with my fellow citizens about the 
great issues of today and the grave problems we will be 
called upon to meet in the next four years. Everyone is 
entitled to know what is in my mind and what is in my 
heart. 

Under the heavy hands of men who regard power as their 
right and not as their responsibility, this nation has come 
to take counsel of despair. Political leaders have allowed our 
nation to fall into a war with no plans for its winning. 
Political leaders have allowed our abhorrence for Communism 
to divide us, not unite us as it could. And instead of solving 
domestic problems, political leaders exploit them for narrow 
partisan ends. I know that millions of members of the AFL 
are fed up with this Washington mess as I am and I know 
that many of them are going to join me in helping to clean 
it up. 

The blunt truth is that American labor has been smarter 
and quicker in meeting these problems than the Administra- 
tion. For example, I never heard you call the problem of a 
Communist agent in a high policy-making position “a red 
herring.” On the contrary, you have shown what an under- 
standing of Communism and a determination to oppose it can 
do to keep organizations free of Communist infiuence. You 
have not provided a happy home in which Communists could 
thrive and advance themselves. Our truly American labor 
unions have helped greatly in stiffening the American worker's 
resistance to Communism. 

What you want me to discuss, I know, are my views on 
labor problems. Therefore, at the outset, let me say that I 
feel strongly that there should be in Washington a Govern- 
ment which can command the trust of both labor and em- 
ployers. We do not have such a Government now. To get 
a Government that can be trusted by both sides requires not 
more law, but more leadership. 

Perhaps in these days of political claim and counterclaim 
it is not amiss to recall that it was my party which established 
in law the right of labor to organize and bargain collectively. 
That was first written into statute in the Railway Labor Act 
of 1926. It was considered a model law. Until later Admin- 
istrations began playing politics with it, that law worked well. 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act was also passed under my 
party's Administration. Both these laws established a basis 
of legal rights for workers and their unions. On this founda- 
tion further legal enactments were built. They helped the 
American labor movement grow. 

I know well what the growth of the American labor move- 
ment has meant in concrete gains. 

When I went into the Army 41 years ago, I left a job work- 
ing 84 hours a week on the night shift—from 6 to 6, seven 
nights a week. I was working in a creamery and refrigeration 
plant in Kansas. It was a pretty good job tur those days in 
Kansas. But in the years since just thin: how unions, co- 
operating with employers, have improved the job of working 
men and women. It is something to marvel at. 

Today in America unions have a secure place in our in- 
dustrial life. Only a handful of reactionaries harbor the ugly 
thought of breaking unions and of depriving working 
men or working women of the right to join the union of 
their choice. 

I have no use for those—regardless of their political party— 
who hold some vain and foolish dream of spinning the clock 
back to days when unorganized labor was a huddled, almost 
helpless mass. But it is not only the employer who can exploit 
workers. Can labor have forgotten the extraordinary proposal 
of the present Administration for dealing with a threatened 
railroad strike? It was the demand from the head of the 
Democrat Party that the strikers be drafted into the Army! 

As Chief of Staff, I found myself involved in that affair. 
That was in the spring of 1946. I had just returned from a 
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tour of inspection in the Pacific. I was trying to get some rest 
down in Georgia. I got a telephone call from Washington, { the 
The message asked that I return to Washington immediately ] whe 
to assume command of the railway strikers, who were going § ys? ] 
to be drafted into the Army. With a bitter protest, I refused, ff far 1 
Then I was told that I was considered the only soldier with 
whom the railway workers would even talk. So I agreed to it. 
meet with them. I was a soldier, not a strikebreaker. A 
So far as I am aware, my opponent in this election did not as a 
object to the draft of strikers into the Army. His running mate sides 
voted for it. It was the members of my party in the Senate junc 
who finally defeated the proposal. seize 
I don’t want arbitrary power over either labor or industry, injur 
I do not believe that the President of a free nation can have J oyt | 
such power without that nation losing its freedom. My op. A 
ponent made plain on Labor Day that he wanted power, as | one 
President, to compel arbitration. That is exactly what I am | pail; 
against. If you want the basic, irreconcilable difference be. | for ¢ 
tween his position and mine, there it is. He and his patty ] j¢ o9 
embrace compulsion. I reject compulsion! If 
Let us face up frankly to this problem of strikes. The right } 


ment 
of men to leave their jobs is a test of freedom. Hitler sup. | o¢ of 
pressed strikes. Stalin suppresses strikes. The drafting of } pole 
strikers into the Army would suppress strikes. But each also dispt 


suppresses freedom. There are some things worse, much Ag 
worse, than strikes—one of them is the loss of freedom. 


. inter 
The time has come to tell our people the truth. Today, on only 
Constitution Day, which commemorates the adoption of our spon: 


founding document, this truth has a special point. Most | “4, 
strikes can be avoided without violating the Constitution | peas 
either by the illegal seizure of property or by putting strikers | ji,¢ | 
into the Army. A great deal can be done, which is not now | (han 

: s ‘ 
being done, to get labor disputes settled without recourse to | to 5a; 
strikes. He 


Certainly there is enough responsible leadership in industry | ang 
and in the union movement on which to build a firm founda. get 1 
tion for labor peace. It is time we got some responsible leader- J 5. 


ship in Government so that we can get on with that job. Th 
As just one example of where that job could begin, con } yit,, 
sider how woefully ineffective is our Federal Mediation and 


- : , .., | ment 
Conciliation Service. It stands aside, in deference to political ate 
maneuvering, until disputes have reached the boiling point. fair p 


Federal mediation has fallen into such disrepute in America Ou 
that our people may have forgotten what mediation can do. the la 
Serious, dedicated mediation has found solutions to conflict- hin 
ing national interests; it has ended wars. Remember what nit 
Ralph Bunche did in mediating between the Arabs and the I ‘ 
Jews. Surely no labor problem is as complex, as emotion-filled, thing 
as bitterly contested, as the problem he helped solve in bring. feel 
ing into being the new state of Israel. That is what mediation Ik 
can do. Let us not lose that vision. 


, . fit wa 
Surely we can apply such genuine effort and calm fair dain 
mindedness to labor disputes. We can if we have men in} ;, “oi 


Government who are themselves calm and fair-minded. rg 

For the fever of most strikes, there can be preventive medi- i 
cine. Preventive medicine has worked wonders in preserving 
health. Preventive mediation could often anticipate the fever 
spots in our economy. 

For those few disputes which are of national importance 
and which will survive intensive efforts at mediation—and @ 
these there will be some—I stand with a great labor states 
man. He was for voluntarism and against compulsion. | 
quote his words, “The workers of America adhere to voluntary 
institutions in preference to compulsory systems which ar sider 
held to be not only impractical but a menace to their rights, tas 
welfare and liberty.” These were the words of the founder andj), . i 
farsighted leader of the AFL, Sam Gompers. 7 

Certainly for this audience I do not have to spell out the to 
fact that there is no quick cure for every labor dispute) 
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Nor is the dispensation of favors from high places the ea ow 
road to winning strikes once they have begun—as the Steel ing. t 





workers recently learned. 
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Injunctions, seizures, and other such devices will not settle 
the underlying fundamental problems which cause a strike. 
Where does the heavy hand of Government intervention push 
us? It pushes us into the waiting rooms of Government officials 
far removed from the issue. You can guarantee that men so 
remote from the problem will know practically nothing about 
it. 

Anyone who says he is against injunctions and for seizure 
tt fas a remedy in national emergencies is talking out of both 
@ Ff sides of his mouth. Seizure carries with it the power of in- 
¢ [junction in emphatic form. The moment the Government 
seizes the mines or the railroads the courts will grant an 
y. } injunction against any strike because the strikers have, with- 
re T out their consent, become Government employes. 

p- After the railroads were seized, the Government obtained 
4 Fone injunction after another against the railroad workers. 
m 
€ 
ty 


ed 


Railroad workers will tell you that seizure can be a calamity 
for employes. The type of injunction authorized by seizure 
is completely unlimited both in time and in scope. 

If, in a national emergency declared by Congress, Govern- 
ht | ment does move into a strike situation to secure a resumption 
P- | of operations, it must at the same time stimulate, not stifle, 
of } collective bargaining. There is no other way to attack the 
0 | dispute which underlies the strike. 
ch Again I say peace—either on the labor front or on the 
international front—cannot be legislated. It can be secured 
only when there is mutual respect, a will for peace, and re- 
ut | sponsible, humane leadership. 

An industrial society dedicated to the largest possible 
measure of economic freedom must keep firm faith in collec- 
tive bargaining. That process is the best method we have for 
changing and improving labor conditions and thus helping 
to raise the American standard of living. 

Healthy collective bargaining requires responsible unions 
and responsible employers. Irresponsible bargainers cannot 
get results. Weak unions cannot be responsible. That alone is 
sufficient reason for having strong unions. 

The contest between labor and industry cannot be abolished 
without abolishing economic freedom. The role of Govern- 
ment is to serve as a referee. It is my hope that we will 
soon have an Administration that will observe the rules of 
fair play. 

Our most miserable failures with collective bargaining in 
the last 50 years have come when Government has abandoned 
the role of impartial referee and become a participant in the 
contest. 

I suppose you men have been waiting for me to say some- 
thing about the Taft-Hartley Act.—Well, I'll tell you how I 
feel. 

I believe that your own executive council has stated that 
it was prepared to take what it called a “realistic” view of 
amendments to' the law. And that is my position too. I give 
it to you simply and clearly. I am in favor not of repealing, 
edi but of amending, the law. 

‘| I will not support any amendments which weaken the 
tights of workingmen and women. In seeking desirable amend- 
ments, I will ask the advice and suggestions of all groups— 
public, management, and labor. And, gentlemen, I assure 
you that this invitation of mine will be genuine and in good 
faith. It will not be one of those empty theatrical gestures so 
often made in recent years. In my own mind I have complete 
confidence that this job of amending the law can be worked 
are Cut SO that no fair-minded member of your group will con- 
shits sider the results unreasonable. No such legislation must ever 
- be regarded as final, and in considering amendments to labor 

legislation, labor will have an equal voice. It is the American 
-ebep ay to take what we have and constantly seek to make it 
ute etter 
p Here are some of the principles I think it is important 
ted We continue in law: the encouragement of collective bargain- 
~~ fing; the right to strike; an advance notice before a strike is 
called; a requirement that both unions and employers live 
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up to their contracts; the assurance that members of unions 
get a regular report on their organization’s finances. 

I have talked about the Taft-Hartley Act with both labor 
and industry people. I know the law might be used to break 
unions. That must be changed. America wants no law li- 
censing union busting. Neither do I. 

I also think that since patriotic American union leaders 
must swear that they are not Communists, then the employers 
with whom they deal should be subject to the same require- 
ment. I would not mind, every morning, swearing an oath of 
loyalty to the United States of America. I would be proud 
every night to give my sworn oath that I am not a Communist. 
But I would resent doing this, and I would resent it bitterly, 
if I were singled out to do it because I happened to be a 
veteran, or someone who lived in Kansas—or if I were a 
labor-union official. 

I want now to pay tribute to the magnificent work you 
have done in opposing Communism and Communist influ- 
ences among working people in other countries. Our American 
labor organizations have been giving aid and support to their 
brothers who are fighting Communism where the fight is’ 
toughest. The whole free world is in their debt. 

The fundamental problems of my recent tour of duty in 
Europe involved the combating of Communism. I want 
publicly to acknowledge the valuable co-operation I got from 
the AFL’s representative, Mr. Irving Brown. He is helping 
over there in the workshops, on the docks, in the mines and 
in the union halls—in all the places where the battle is the 
hardest. 

We must never forget that American labor has the strength 
to help its brothers overseas because our economic system 
here has enabled it to grow strong. The gains that American 
workers have made, and the gains they will make in the 
future, would be impossible without the free, expanding, pro- 
ductive system of American industry. He who is bold enough 
to ask us to take a substitute for our system strikes directly at 
the interest of labor. He is dangerous whether he presumes 
to speak in the name of a union, an ideology, or a political 
party. 

How well you men of labor must know this to be true! 
Workers always and everywhere have been the chosen targets 
of the demagogue. How many twisted and ambitious schemers 
have dreamed of climbing to power on the backs of the 
workers of the world! They have had these dreams wher- 
ever the backs of men have been bowed by poverty and 
despair. 

It is one of America’s real marks of greatness that here a 
man from the ranks of labor is not set apart. He has no class 
label. We are not a closed society. We are a society of free 
men, free citizens. We are all—by hand or brain, with skill 
and strength—workers. 

For this reason I resent those who address special slanted 
appeals to American labor. You are not to be set apart from 
the rest of your citizenry by special treatment of any kind— 
either stern or patronizing. To treat you as a special case is 
to deny the fullness of your dignity as American citizens. 

I do not believe that the American worker will ask any- 
thing more than justice and fairness from his Government. 

My pledge to you is simply this: To the limit my judg- 
ment can discern, you will always get both justice and 
fairness from me. Moreover, take whatever political action 
your conscience dictates; I will always try to be a true friend 
of labor. 

These simple ideals of justice and fairness for all are the 
strength of our whole way of life. They can, however, be 
imperiled by industrial strife. That strife, degenerating into 
class war, has destroyed freedom in other countries of the 
world. 

To prevent that strife is one of the great challenges and 
great duties of Government. To prevent it, however, means 
not just to mourn its outbreak but to attack its underlying 
causes. One menacing cause today is inflation. In the coming 
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weeks, I shall have plenty to say about fighting this menace. 
By now, I think one fact should be clear to us all: The men 
who let that threat develop will not drive it away from the 
homes of the American worker. This ominous menace will not 
be dispelled by self-satisfied men who view the votes of 
American workers as safely in their pockets. 

Gentlemen, I was humbly born. I believe I know well the 
elemental needs and rights of all workingmen and women. 
I know them too well to try to make political capital out of 
every man’s concern over social security, housing, workmen's 
compensation, unemployment insurance, or preserving the 
value of a savings account. It is cheap and demeaning to try 


to convert these problems into ammunition for partisan spite 
or partisan gain. They are problems to whose solution must be 
pledged the intelligence and the integrity of all Americans of 
good will. 

I bring you no prophecy of doom; neither do I promise 
Utopia. I do bring you a deep conviction that unlimited op. 
portunities lie ahead for all of us. We are a young people 
and a young land. The building of America has only begun, 
We can build an America whose spirit of justice and good 
will can match our material endowments and the genius of 
our working men and women. 

With God’s help, we will. 





HARTFORD ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR STEVENSON 


(Following is text of the address prepared for delivery by 
Governor Adlai Stevenson at Hartford, Conn., September 18.) 


Few States have matched Connecticut in the brilliance of the 
political leadership it has contributed to the nation of late. The 
tragic passing of your late Senator Brien McMahon deprived 
the country of one of our most useful and accomplished pub- 
lic servants. Your former Governor, Chester Bowles, now 
serving our people—and the free world—so wisely and imag- 
inatively in India, was my schoolmate here in Connecticut 
long ago, and my admiration has not diminished with the 
years. 

The voters of Connecticut have an opportunity this year 
to continue this kind of high-minded, high-principled, creative 
political leadership. I hope that you will avail yourselves of 
this opportunity by sending two splendid Democrats to the 
Senate this November—Bill Benton and Abe Ribicoff. I expect 
to be there in Washington and I have no illusions about what 
awaits me there. I'll need them—both of them—and so will the 
people of Connecticut. . . . 

It would be pleasant in any case to appear here with these 
men. It is the pleasanter now because, unlike another seeker 
after high office, I do not have to swallow any principles when 
I express my respect for them. Bill Benton and Abe Ribicoff 
are, of course, good Democrats, but more than that, they are 
good Americans. 

I don’t have to get out a political slide rule and calculate 
whether supporting Bill Benton or disowning him would be 
least disastrous for the national ticket. I don’t have to go to 
the dictionary and search for a word that said I’m both for 
him and against him. Nor do I have to ask you to put on a 
gas mask and go into the polling booth to vote for him because 
someone has told me our party needs control of the Senate. 
What kind of control do you get anyway from men who oppose 
everything you stand for? 

In recent weeks my distinguished opponent has adopted 
the singular theory that a candidate for President should 
support all State and local candidates on his party ticket— 
good, bad, indifferent—and regardless of their views and 
records. 

I believe this is a new theory, even in the Republican 
Party. It was not too long ago when Governor Dewey, as party 
leader, honorably refused to support a Republican Congress- 
man who had distinguished himself by incessant and noisy 
opposition to vital national policies. But the General's theory 
is not only novel, it is dangerous. If the voters of this nation 
ever stop looking at the record and the character of candi- 
dates, and look only at their party label, it will be a sorry 
day for healthy democracy. 

It is hard enough that the General has felt it necessary to 
support and ally himself with the many Republican Senators 
and Congressmen who have bitterly opposed the Marshall 
Plan, military aid to our allies, and other constructive foreign 
policy measures—with some of which the General himself 
was only recently identified. But the episode at Indianapolis 
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must have been even more painful, for the pursuit of power 
at any price is distasteful to any honorable man. 

Like the crossed palm, the tarnished mind and the troubled 
heart are threats to democracy, too. Win or lose, I will not 
accept the proposition that party regularity is more important 
than political ethics. Victory can be bought too dearly. 

But this exhibition of Republican expediency is not what ] 
wanted to talk to you about. I wanted to talk here tonight 
about something which transcends politics—atomic energy, 
which is the new dimension in all our thinking—and als 
about the relation of power to peace... . 

This is a field in which Government and industry can work 
in ever more fruitful partnership. The people of this country 
have invested more than 6 billion dollars in atomic develop. 
ment. This work must be for the good of all, and not just for 
the profits of some. But more can be done to work out new 
relationships in this field between Government and business- 
relationships which will safeguard the public interest and yet 
allow full room for private initiative. 

This is the excitement of the future which awaits us. The 
age of atomic abundance is still far off. And we will never be 
able to release the power of the atom to build unless we are 
able to restrain its power to destroy. This is the merciless 
question of the present—the question of what we should do 
with atomic power in a divided world. . . . 

Winston Churchill said that Western Europe would prob- 
ably have been overrun by now if we had not had atomic 
weapons. Yet there has always seemed to me a danger in mak- 
ing the atomic bomb the center of our defense strategy. The 
bomb is but one part of a general system of defense. It can- 
not be a substitute for such a general system. It cannot be our 
only answer to aggression. Until it is subjected to safe inter- 
national control, we have no choice but to insure our atomic 
superiority. 

But there can be no solution in an arms ra¢e. At the end 
of this road lies bankruptcy or world catastrophe. Already 
the earth is haunted by premonitions in this shadowed atomic 
age. Mankind must deserve some better destiny than this. 

Because our Government knew the futility of the arms 
race, it made its great decision to seek an international sys- 
tem for the control of atomic power. We went to the United 
Nations and offered to share with other nations the good i 
atomic energy. In return, we asked that other nations joil 
with us to curb its power for evil. 

I think this decision was right—profoundly right. Few 
things we have done since 1945. have so clearly demonstrated 
our national determination to achieve peace and to strengthen 
international order. By this offer, all nations were asked t0 
diminish their own sovereignty in the interests of world se 
curity—just as each of us gives up some degree of personi 
independence when communities establish laws and set up 
police forces to see that they are carried out. 

Unfortunately, as we all know, the Soviet Union has thu 
far refused to join in a workable system. The reason is obvi 

(Continued on page 102) 
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ous. To be effective, such a system would require effective 
United Nations inspection; and the Kremlin fears to open up 
the windows and doors of its giant prison. It fears to have the 
rest of the world learn the truth about the Soviet Union. It 
fears even more to have the Russian peoples learn the truth 
about the rest of the world. 

And so the negotiations have long been deadlocked. And, 
in irritation and disgust, some of us have rebelled against the 
whole idea of negotiation itself. Some of us have even felt 
that our possession of the bomb makes negotiation unneces- 
sary; and, if our allies are alarmed by our uncompromising 
attitude, so much the worse for them. When we have the 
bomb as our ally, some of us may say, we need no other. 

Such ideas are folly. If we started throwing our atomic 
weight around the world, no stockpile of bombs could re- 
motely make up for all the friends we would lose. And the 
irony is that it is our allies which makes our atomic strength 
effective. We built the bomb with the help and co-operation 
of foreign scientists. Our atomic production program today 
depends on foreign supplies of uranium. Our air power would 
be gravely crippled without foreign bases. Even in terms of 
the bomb itself, going-it-alone would simply be a shortcut to 
national disaster. 

A year ago some Republican leaders contended that the 
best way to stop the war in Korea would be to extend it to 
the mainland of China. In the same vein, Republican leaders 
today seem to be arguing that the best way to deal with Soviet 
power in Europe is to instigate civil war in the satellite 
countries. These are dangerous, reckless, foolish counsels and 
likely to lead to the sacrifice of the lives of the very people 
whom we hope to liberate. And I am glad to see that the 
General has evidently reconsidered these proposals. 

And likewise the Democratic Party opposes that weird 
Republican policy which proposes to reduce our contributions 
to free world strength, on the one hand, while it steps up its 
verbal threats against the enemy, on the other. Theodore 
Roosevelt used to say: “Speak softly and carry a big stick.” 
But these modern Republicans seem to prefer to throw away 
the stick and scream imprecations. 

The Democratic Party will never desist in the search for 
peace. We must never close our minds or freeze our po- 
sitions. We must strive constantly to break the deadlock in 
our atomic discussions. But we can never yield on the objec- 
tive of securing a foolproof system of international inspection 
and control. And we will never confuse negotiation with 
appeasement. 

In the long run, the strength of the free nations resides as 


much in this willingness to reduce their military power ang 
subject it to international control as in the size of their 
establishments. This desire and willingness of the free nation, 
to give up their preponderant power and to abandon forog gy 
an instrument of national policy in the interests of peace jj 
not only unprecedented—it provides the moral justification fo, 
the amassing of great power. And we must never delude oy. 
selves into thinking that physical power is a substitute fo 
moral power which is the true sign of national greatness, 

I hold out ao foolish hopes. We all know the character of 
the men in the Kremlin—their fanaticism, their ruth] 
their limitless ambitions. But we know too that their realisn 
has restrained them thus far from provoking a general wa 
which they would surely lose. And they know that they ca 
have peace and freedom from fear whenever they want i 
and are prepared to honor their wartime pledges and th 
obligations assumed when they signed the United Nation 
Charter. We may hope that the steady strengthening of the 
free world will increase their sense of the futility of aggression, 
that the intensification of peaceful pressures against the Sovie 
Empire will sharpen the internal contradictions within that 
Empire; that, in time, free peoples may lift their heads again 
in Eastern Europe, and new policies and leadership emerg 
within the Soviet Union itself. 

No one can be certain about the meaning of peace. But we 
all can be certain about the meaning of war. The future js 
still open—open for disaster, if we seek peace cheaply o 
meanly, but open for real peace, if we seek it bravely and 
nobly. 

In any case, let us not cower with fear before this new in. 
strument of power. Nature is neutral. Man has wrested fron 
nature the power to make the world a desert or to make the 
deserts bloom. There is no evil in the atom; only in mens 
souls. We have dealt with evil men before, and so have ow 
fathers before us, from the beginning of time. The way to 
deal with evil men has never varied; stand up for the right, 
and, if needs must be, fight for the right. 

To my Republican listeners I would say: The atomic ad 
venture transcends partisan issues. Win or lose, we Democrats 
will work with you to follow this adventure to the end of peace 
and plenty for mankind. 

To my fellow Democrats I would close by repeating what 
Brien McMahon said in his last public appearance. He said 
the “way to worry about November is to worry about what 
is right. If we do not stand for the right, ten thousand cam 
paign speeches will never help ps. If we do stand for the right 
we will again be asked to lead our country.” 





PRESS CONFERENCE OF GOVERNOR STEVENSON 


(Following are excerpts from text of the press conference 
of Governor Stevenson in Springfield, Ill., September 15. 
Questions are by reporters.) 


Governor Stevenson: Since returning to Springfield I have 
had an opportunity to reflect on some of the recent develop- 
ments of the Republican campaign, particularly the General’s 
surrender to Senator Taft. 

Senator Taft says he prepared his statement before he saw 
the General. This must be the first time that the vanquished 
dictated the peace terms to the victor. 

From what I have read and messages that I have received, 
I gather that the Republican progressives who fought so hard 
for the General at Chicago are wondering what has become 
of the “Great Crusade.” 

When the people watched the General’s forces locked in 
bitter struggle in the battle of the Chicago stockyards early 
in July, many of them assumed something very worth while 
was at stake. But the “Great Crusade” has become the “Great 
Surrender.” 
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Hitherto, I have had to address myself to the rival pol 
icies of both Republican parties because it was not certain 
whether Taft or the General would end up in the command 
post. It now appears brutally clear that Senator Taft has taken 
over. This puts an entirely new aspect on the campaign and 
the election. I suspect many people like myself will be gen 
inely alarmed by the reduction of their differences on foreigi 
policy to “differences of degree.” Whose views will prevai 
because clearly they cannot be reconciled? Senator Taft sa 
he has not abandoned his views. Has the General abandonet 
his? 

And finally, we will welcome the many Republicans whos 
hopes for new leadership in their party have been dashed, and 
we will stick by our principles and our principals. So mud 
for that. 

Q Governor, in line with your charge of a two-heade 
elephant, Arthur Summerfield and others have pointed 
that you have divisions in the Democratic Party in eq 
amount and they are divisions of the kind that kept Preside! 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Truman from being the candidate again. What is your com- 
ment on the divisions in your own party? 

Stevenson: We have divisions on issues between—princi- 
pally, I believe—every party has divisions all of the time 
on many issues. That is inherent. I say that the basic issues 
in the Democratic Party relate primarily to the issues between 
the North and the South on such things as civil rights, and on 
that sort of thing, and I don’t consider that those are either 
as dangerous to the effectiveness of the party as a whole 
as the basic divisions and philosophical divisions in the 
Republican Party. 

Q Who are you supporting in New York, for instance, for 
United States Senator, Mr. Cashmore or Mr. Counts? Both 
the Liberal Party and the Democratic Party have you on their 
ticket for President. 

Stevenson: Yes, I will support Mr. Cashmore, but I am 
not running in New York as a State candidate—as the Dem- 
ocratic Party’s. 

Q The Chicago Daily News this morning comments edi- 
torially that perhaps borrowing the image of your two- 
headed elephant that you are having to whip a two-rumped 
donkey. 

Stevenson: We are having to what? 

Q You are having to whip a two-rumped donkey. Do you 
have any comment to make on that? 

Stevenson: I think the donkey is running all right. It seems 
to be a pretty healthy animal to me. 

Q What did you mean by your statement “I will support 
Mr. Cashmore, but I am not running in New York State”? 

Stevenson: I meant I am not on the New York ticket in 
New York State. I am running for President, and, therefore, 
I am not going to get involved in politics. 

Q Would that mean a reluctant endorsement of Mr. Cash- 
more? 

Stevenson: I didn’t intend it that way. Perhaps I shouldn't 
have said it at all. I was thinking perhaps of the position of 
a State versus a national candidate. 

Q Governor, are you worried about the apparent defections 
in the South such as in the case of Texas and Governor 
Kennon of Louisiana? 

Stevenson: Not in the least. I expect Texas, Louisiana 
and Florida—all of them—to go Democratic, and overwhelm- 
ingly. 

Q In the South, can you say whether you will pitch your 
(word missed) to the independent votes, if there is such a 
thing in the South, for an attempt to keep the so-called Dixie- 
crats voting within the Democratic Party? 

Stevenson: I hope to be able to do both. I hope what I 
have attempted to present as both a program and a personal 
position will be attractive to the independents and to the’ so- 
called Dixiecrats. I don’t hope to get all of them, either in 
the South or in the North. 

Q In the form that your answer is in now, where you 
singled out Texas and Louisiana and Florida, you mentioned 
those because other people have called those marginal States. 
You didn’t mean to imply, I trust, that you don’t expect to 
carry other Southern States? 

Stevenson: No. I was referring to these three States as 
States in which various local leaders have either expressed or 
there have been evidences of disaffection from the national 
Democratic ticket. 

Q Governor, are you going to support the Democratic 
ticket from top to bottom in every State? 

Stevenson: I can’t answer that. I would have to know who 
are the candidates. 

Q What about Senator Byrd? In the other States you have 
gone into, Governor, you have certainly acknowledged the 
presence of Democratic candidates for Senator and the con- 
gressional representatives. In the Western tour you always 
had a few nice words to say about them. What are you going 
to say about him when you get to Richmond Saturday 
morning? 
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Stevenson: We will have to wait and see. I can say this 
for Senator Byrd: I have the utmost regard for him as a eq». 
scientious public servant. I respect his anxiety to reduce th 
cost of Government. I respect his integrity and his d 
utterly. As to his views in the areas in which we disagree, | 
am not sure just what they are, but I will reserve or I will 
the last one in any way to contradict his rights to introdug 
his own opinions on any subject. 

Q Is the relationship between you and Senator Byrd mug 
different from the relationship between Eisenhower ani 
Senator Taft? 

Stevenson: I don't know. I am frank to say I can only tel 
you I respect Senator Byrd’s views very much and I don't iy 
any way—in fact, I would be the first, I think, to assert his 
right to disagree on any subject he chooses to. 

Q Would you use the same adjectives toward Senator Mo. 
Carran of Nevada? 

Stevenson: I| am afraid you will have to forgive me. In th 
first place, I must confess to you I have never met Senaty 
McCarran of Nevada face to face, and I just don’t know. 

Q Are you acquainted with his views? 

Stevenson: I am acquainted with his views to some e. 
tent—perhaps not as well as I should be. 

Q Governor, could we have a statement from you toda 
on the question of religion in government politics? If you ar 
elected President, will you appoint an ambassador to th 
Vatican? 

Stevenson: I think I will not propose the appointment ¢ 
an ambassador to the Vatican. 

Q Why not, sir? 

Stevenson: I think the matter in this country has become- 
the feeling in this country is that it constitutes an official reo. 
ognition of a religion—of a denomination—and that is highly 
incompatible with our theory of the separation of the churc 
and the state, and so on. That is not to say that we must nd 
take full advantage of the sources of information that ar 
available at the Vatican, as at any other national capital, s 
to speak. I have not been able to see that there is any gre: 
disadvantage in the system that existed previously of a specid 
representative of the President at the Vatican. This is a subjed 
that I have not heretofore discussed in the campaign. I ma 
have occasion to later. I haven’t encountered it previously. 

Q Since other nations do have representatives at the Vat: 
can, is there any inconsistency there; do you think? 

Stevenson: Yes, I suppose there is. I suppose from that you 
could reason there is no reason why this country shoulda! 
have one, but in view of the attitudes that exist in this cou 
try about the symbolism of such recognition, I suppose i 
would be undesirable to aggravate it by the appointment d 
an ambassador. 

Q Going back to the Governor’s criticism of General Eisen 
hower for his support of Senator Jenner [of Indiana], I woul 
like to inquire, without mentioning specific names, if ther 
were such a Democratic candidate, would you refuse to sup 
port such a candidate? 

Stevenson: That is a hypothetical question; that is a bridg 
I will cross when I come to it. I shall never support anybod 
whom I basically disagree with, or whom I fear is offendin 
the public dignity. 

Q Governor, I would like to pursue some of these questic 
that have been asked so we can clear them up. In your fai 
ure at this moment to endorse every Democratic candidate i 
every Democratic State—is that true that at this moment yo 
do not endorse all the Democratic candidates? 

Stevenson: I haven't confronted that situation. 

Q I am asking you, at this moment, do you endorse 
Democratic candidates just as General Eisenhower endors 
all Republican candidates? 

Stevenson: I do not. I will endorse individuals. 

Q When Senator Smathers [of Florida] was here, he cam 
out with the statement that you favored also taking an inju 

(Continued on page 106) 
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tion for management out of the Taft-Hartley law. I don’t know 
what he meant by that. 

Stevenson: I don’t know what he meant either. 

Q Let me ask you, in that connection, what device you 
would use in place of the injunction to prevent so many dis- 
putes from being laid at the White House door. 

Stevenson: Let me just say this: There are several devices 
in addition to the injunction that are available. In unfai 
labor cases, there is the cease-and-desist order; in unfair- 
labor-practice cases, there are the criminal procedures; there 
are criminal procedures in violence cases and there are dam- 
age remedies for tort cases, so to speak. England, by the way, 
has not used the labor injunction since the nineteenth century 
at all. I don’t think, in other words, that the labor injunction 
is necessary. 

Q Did you mean the nineteenth century, sir? 

Stevenson: | said, since the nineteenth century. 

Q How does an injunction differ from a cease-and-desist 
order? 

Stevenson: A cease-and-desist order is an administrative 
order issued by an administrative tribunal, the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Q Would it not have to be supported in the courts to ef- 
fect it? 

Stevenson: In the event that there is a refusal to comply, 
then you have no resort to other remedies, but we have had 
very good luck in this country with compliance of orders. 

Q Including injunctions, is that right? 

Stevenson: Well, I was speaking of the cease-and-desist or- 
ders, rather than injunctions. I think I can just read you this 
for your information—it isn’t news—in the Railway Labor Act 
of 1926, there has never been a work stoppage and there 
have been over 100 cases handled under the old procedure. 

Q Did that require seizure? 

Stevenson: No, just orders; they have always complied. 

Q Are you sure about that? There has never been a railway 
labor stoppage? 

Stevenson: Let me read you something I have: “the Labor 
Railway Act of 1926 has always provided for a status quo 
continuing with such boards appointed by the President to 
investigate and report. There has never been a work stoppage 
during these periods and there have been over 100 cases 
handled under this procedure. There may be one possible ex- 
ception to this where a few labor employes struck after 18 
months of Government seizure and an injunction was issued.” 
That is the record. 

Q In these cases that do not have a seizure threatened, an 
actual threat, will the Government operate— 

Stevenson: The Labor Railway Act had provided for 
seizure. 

Q You would have a new labor act which provides for 
seizure? 

Stevenson: One of the five suggestions I made for a new 
labor act would provide in the national-emergency cases 
alternative means to deal with all, one of which would be 
seizure. 

Q What reaction have you had from labor leaders, if any, 
to your Detroit speech? 

Stevenson: Well, it is a little hard for me to try to sum- 
marize that. I would say that on the whole that they were 
satisfied, although they didn’t feel that I had gone quite as 
far as they should like to have me go. I gather that there is 
some discontent with the position that I have taken, but I 
can’t say that the objection—or the dissatisfaction, if any—is 
very conspicuous or very important. 

Q Is it enough to make you re-examine your position? 

Stevenson: No. 

Q Governor, obviously referring to you, Governor Adams 
of General Eisenhower’s staff says this morning that running 
for President is no laughing matter and that quips and sarcasm 
are out of place in a presidential campaign. Would you care to 
comment on that? 
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Stevenson: Well, those are Governor Adams’s views, If they 
relate to me, I can only say that I can only conduct this cap. 
paign in accordance with my own manner, and I'm sony 
Governor Adams doesn’t approve of any humor, so called, 
my presentation of the problems as I see them— 

Q Governor, do you agree with the analysis of certaiy 
observers— 

Stevenson: When I say a budget, I mean federal budge, 

Q Governor, do you agree with the analysis of certaiy 
observers and so-called experts that the area of decision jy 
this election could well rest with the 15-million-odd ing. 
pendent votes—and if that is so, is it a fair statement to mak 
that you are making your biggest pitch in the campaign to 
ward the independent voters? 

Stevenson: Well, I think it is fair to assume that if ther 
are 15 million or more independents and that the spread bk. 
tween the parties for normal votes is somewhat less than tha, 
that the independents would decide it, yes. I think that \ 
mathematically clear so far as the independents. 

Q Is it a fair statement to make that you are concentratin; 
the bulk of your campaigning toward winning that indepen. 
ent vote—not to the exclusion of others—but that is first ip 
priority? 

Stevenson: Yes, I would like to fee! that I was—what| 
had in mind was being sympathetic to the independent voter, 
I haven't been sort of deliberately pitching it that way. | 
have tried to say what I felt and thought about things as I p 
along. 

Q What do you think of the general proposition that yw 
have been pushed to the “left” since your nomination? 

Stevenson: | think nothing of it whatever. 

Q Is it possible that it means— 

Stevenson: I don’t know what it means, being pushed 
the “left.” The only references that are ever being made 
being pushed to the “left”—I mean the only evidence that i 
advanced for that statement is the fact that I expressed, in th 
speech in Detroit, about a new labor act, that it would k 
better perhaps to proceed by a repeal of the Taft-Hartle 
Act, rather than modification, where I had said previous) 
that it would seem to me that it could be done by modification 
I would say again that it could be done by modification, bit 
the political symbolism of the old Act seems to be such thi 
it would be better to proceed the other way. These ar 
methods and I have been less concerned with methods tha 
with results. If it is better to do it—as I am persuaded it is- 
by repeal and re-enactment and replacement by a new att 
that seems to be construed as turning to the “left” or some 
thing— 

Q Would you clarify that a little bit? Would you be satis 
fied with modification without repeal? 

Stevenson: Any way we can get a new act which is a 
adequate act; that is what we need in this country and whic 
we must try to bring about. Now the method of doing it ha 
seemed to me less important than the end result, but I a 
persuaded from all I have heard and seen that the best metho 
of doing it is by repealing the Taft-Hartley Act and replaciaf 
it with a new act. That, I think, is precisely what I said i 
Detroit. 

Q When you are talking about repeal, you are talking abo 
repeal simultaneously with the enactment of a new statute 

Stevenson: Yes, that is what I said. 

Q Is there any way of explaining how much of the la 
guage of the Act would be re-enacted? 

Stevenson: You would have to go through it section by se 
tion, something over 100 sections. 

Q Have you done that? 

Stevenson: No. I have done portions of that, portions thi 
would have to be reamended; much of it would have to} 
re-enacted; much of it was the Wagner Act. 

Q Do you consider yourself to the “right” of Preside 
Truman? 

Stevenson: I don’t know about my latitude and longitudt 
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THE WAR ‘MESS’ 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


E ARE LOSING the “cold war,” and that’s the main 
war of our times. 

We are spending billions for armament but Russia is 
winning because we are thinking only of the possibility 
of a military war like World War I and World War II. 

The Communists are not thinking in terms of large- 
scale war because they are economically too weak to 
sustain such an effort. They have adopted, instead, a 
strategy of “infiltration” in other countries and provo- 
cation of a series of little wars, hoping to bring about 
the exhaustion of our side through interminable spend- 
ing. Their real objective is the breakdown of our whole 
economic system with one inevitable result—discontin- 
uance of military and economic aid to our allies. Then 
Europe will be a “pushover” for Russia. 

We must, of course, provide ourselves with adequate 
armament against military attack. But must we prepare 
to meet the threat to peace only by military force? 

It is imperative that we do everything we can to rid 
the world now—not ten years hence—of any regime 
which is a menace to peace. This can be accomplished 
without sacrificing American lives in an enlarged mili- 
tary war. 

Unfortunately, we stand still. We do nothing but telk 
of “containment,” as if that will bring about the frus- 
tration of our enemy—Communist imperialism. Stand- 
ing still is costly. Since the “truce” talks began in Korea 
over a year ago, more than 6,000 American boys have 
been killed and more than 31,000 American boys have 
been wounded. How many more American boys will 
be killed before we begin to deal with the source of the 
infection—the Moscow regime and its hold on the Com- 
munist countries? 

Communist Russia, on the other hand, without shed- 
ding its own blood, has since 1945 taken over 700,000,- 
000 people in Eastern Europe and Asia and now is in- 
filtrating the Middle East. 


Access to our side by the aggressor is unob- 
structed. His agents and provocateurs come and go 
freely. Instead of striking at the sinews of his economic 
strength and stirring up dissension in his bailiwick, we 
are afraid even to impose a severe economic embargo. 
We let rubber and other materials go to the enemy. We 
take no steps to break down morale behind the Iron 
Curtain. The mere mention of “liberation” of oppressed 
peoples is denounced by the Administration and by 
Governor Stevenson as “reckless” talk. 

The greatest single force in the world today is moral 
force. It means word-of-mouth communication of ideas. 








ahha Qadlidid 


The “Voice of America” has wasted millions of dol- 
lars in clumsy, inept and futile efforts to communicate 
with the peoples behind the Iron Curtain. The Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State have stubbornly refused to 
allow constructive ideas to be applied or an independent 
information agency with competent personnel to be es- 
tablished to utilize such ideas. 

There has been no over-all planning on the “idea” 
side. The so-called psychological warfare program has 
been a miserable failure—tossed around in interdepart- 
mental red tape and with part-time chairmen in charge, 
without enough backing from either the President or 
the Secretary of State to become effective. 

The military side has its “mess,” too. The National 
Security Council has never been properly staffed or 
given the policy-making function Congress intended 
it to fulfill. Its chief members are not full-time execu- 
tives. The Korean war would probably never have 
happened if a well-organized National Security Coun- 
cil had been given the problem early enough to formu- 
late a constructive policy of prevention. 

There is no coordination between military planning 
and diplomatic policy. 

The whole “cold war” effort of our Government is a | 
“mess” from top to bottom. ? 





What will change it? 

Only a change of Administration. Governor Steven- 
son seems to be anesthetized by his obligation to the 
Democratic Party in Washington. He has turned a deaf 
ear to the peoples behind the Iron Curtain by misrep- 
resenting and distorting the only program that can stir 
the hopes of oppressed peoples. The other day he re- 
ferred scornfully to the “stirring up of insurrection” be- 
hind the Iron Curtain as a “Republican doctrine.” 

Could anyone think of a better way to spare Ameri- 
can mothers and fathers the necessity of sending their 
boys into a third world war than by creating conditions 
which will cause the peoples behind the Iron Curtain to 
revolt and break up the dictatorship regimes? 

What has happened to American idealism that Presi- 
dent Truman and Secretary Acheson and the Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee become tongue-tied when 
oppressed peoples look to us for a program of encour- 
agement and hope? Can it be, as sometimes suggested, 
that the Democratic Party leadership wants the arms- 
spending program continued indefinitely? 

The American people know a “mess” when they see 
one. The war “mess” is the worst of all the messes to be 
voted upon next Election Day. 
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He gave the world a dream of peace 


, he always said, was this: 


His earliest memory 
He was playing on the lawn of the big house in Georgia 
when two men came by. “Mr 
said one. “There will be war. 
who was working on next Sunday’s sermon. 
“Sir,” said the boy, “what is war?” 


Lincoln has been elected,” 


Fifty years later, Woodrow Wilson found out. 


In the meantime, though, he led a life of peace and quiet 
success. He was a man who seemed at his best in sheltered 
places—in the classroom, lecturing thoughtfully on 
government to young Princeton men, in the study 
idealistic articles on public affairs. And if his ideas were 
a little too good for the real, harsh world — well, that was 
hardly a fault in a professor, hardly surprising 

in a minister’s son, 


> 


Americans like an upright man. They elected Woodrow 
Wilson Governor of New Jersey. Later it seemed to them 
a good idea to make him President of the United States. 
Woodrow Wilson, the preacher’s son, the sheltered 
professor, the high-minded writer on public affairs, w alked 
into the world’s biggest job in politics, and it never 
bothered him at all. He knew what was 


‘ as Right 
and he knew what was Wrong, what was 
honest and what was not, what was just 
and what was unjust; and by these firm 


The boy ran to find his father, 


, writing 


convictions he governed. He had a sense of his country’s 


high place in history, and of the direction in which it should 
go, And we, moved by his vision, grew in strength, 


prosperity, and mor: al le: adership throughout the world. 


In 1914, an archduke was shot in Bosnia, and the boy who 
had asked his father, “What is war?” now had his answer. 
By the time it was over, he knew that the most important 
job in his life was to make a peace that would not let war 
happen again—a peace based on freedom for all—for he 
knew that free men do not start wars. He gave his life 

to the effort. And before he died, he dared to hope that 
the world had fought its last war, 


We know now that he was wrong. But how wrong? 


How wrong is it to believe so hard in something that you 
get to thinking it’s easier than it really is? Maybe Woodrow 
Wilson made world pP > seem too simple. May be he made 
. But isn’t the whole American story a story 
of people who get what they want just because they 
oversimplify the difficulties... because they think hard 
things are easy ... because they want the good and the 
far-away, not later, but now? Isn’t it possible we will 
Lge to see that Woodrow Wilson was right? 


it seem too near 
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